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USURPATIONS OF THE FEDERAL JUDICIARY IN TH 


INTEREST OF THE MONEY POWER ae 
By GOVERNOR DANIEL L. RUSSE 


y 
(WITH PORTRAIT) 


ECT NOMINATION OF CANDIDATES BY THE PEOPLE . John 8. Hopkin 
: — DECADENCE OF PATRIOTISM, AND WHAT IT MEANS, Henry BoRem 


Sy 


FESSOR BRIGGS AND THE BIBLE Owen B. Jen cl 

' THE ELEMENTS OF ORGANIC EVOLUTION a 
By DR. DAVID STARR JORDAN, a 

President of Leland Stanford Junior University | 


RICTIVE MEDICAL LEGISLATION AND THE PUBLIC WEAL, B. 0. FIGmm 


[HE RELATION OF COLOR TO THE EMOTIONS Harold Wilson, My 
x THE KNOTTY PROBLEM | Edwin @. Brow 





: THE OPEN VISION IN ART : Hon. Daniel Pratt Bald it 
. THE INVISIBLE EMPIRE 4 
, By JOHN CLARK RIDPATH . . . «== 
ne OUR WAR VETERAN : A Story Zoe Anderson Norris 
PLAZA OF THE POETS ‘The Dial of Arden by Winwood Waitt; “The Hidden Word,” by 
A L. Muzzey; ‘‘The Campagna,” by Minnetta T. Taylor; ‘‘ Exit,” by George Martin 99) “eo 
“4 [THE EDITOR'S EVENING: “An Outworn Tale;'’ The American Demiurgey 
to Spirits Wiser than We? 
rs 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. _ 








MASSACHUSETTS, Everett (near Boston). 
Home School for Young Ladies. 


College Preparatory and Special Studies. (Twent 
fourth year.) Mrs. A. P, PorTrer, Principal, 












MASSACHUSETTS, South Byfield. 
(135th year.) 
Dummer Academy. 6) ( et) po 
BOYS, P repares for College Scientific School 
PERLEY L. HORNE, 





ILLINOIS, Chicago, 151 vane See, 
niversity Ex 
The National University. te tension and Nom 
Resident Courses (including post-graduate) lead teé 
= the usual College degrees. Instruction by mail in 

. “Poeaw © 2GE ° RY. any desired subject. Established 12 vear-. 
BMERQON COLLEGE OF CRATORY Address F, W. HARKINS, Ph.D, Chancellor, 
Cor, Tremont and Berkeley Sts BOSTON, MASS 
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HYPNOTISM; Works by P. B. RANDOLPH. 


SEERSHIP: Guide to to Soul Sight. 
HOW IT IS DONE, ITS USES AND Its art and culture, with rules for its attainment, 




























Lucidity is no gift, but a universal possibility com- 
DANGERS. mon to the human family. Those fond of Occul 
Science will revel in the pages of this book 
By JAMES R. COCKE, M. D. ? Price, $2.00, 
EULIS: The Third Revelation of Soul 


Cloth, $1.50. and Sex. 
A work containing many secret and inner doc- 


SENT POSTPAID UPON RECEIPT OF trines of the Rosicrucians. In it and by it both man 


and woman have not merely the road to enormous 
PRICE, power, mental and individual, but the grand energy 
of effecting wished-for changes in others, prolonga- 


LEE « SH EPARD, tion of lite, and rendering existence Le rae — 


petual power, 


10 MILK STREET. BOSTON, MASS. Address K. C. RANDOLPH, 23 Merose Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 


BROOK FARM: rettietss 
By John Thomas Codman. 


POPULAR EDITION, CLOTH, $3.00. 


Note the cordial commendations of ‘‘Brook Farm'’ by two of 

the foremost reform writers and radical thinkers of the day: 

John Clark Ridpath, LL. D., editor of the Tuk ARENA, says: ‘Dr. John T.Codman’s book 
entitled ‘Brook Farm’ will remain the final record of one of the most interesting and 
humane social experiments ever made in America. The men who gave character to the 
enterprise are well known in American history. The greater number of them left their 
impress on their times. The community which they established was the most rational of its 
kind. For aseason the experiment drew to its support the hope and sympathy of many 
people who, dwelling in the half-light of the age, sought the clear day of the hereafter. 
Che author of ‘Brook Farm’ was himself a factor in the: enterprise who knows by personal 
experience the things which he narrates. On his title page he might almost have used the 
Virgilian phrase, ‘Quorum pars magna fui’—for he was certainly a part of Brook Farm inthe 
days when it promised most. Dr. Codman’s book is worthy of a place in our permanent 
literature as the record of one of the sacred endeavors of man to reach the light.”’ 
Mr. B.O. Flower, author and editor, says : ‘‘In his admirable work entitled ‘Brook Farm,’ Dr. 
Codman has given to the world a graphic description of one of the most remarkable experi- 
ments in communal life known on this side of the Atlantic. This unique social experiment 
enlisted the active interest and c odperation of more eminent men and women than any simi- 
lar attempt of the same character of which I have any knowledge. There have been several, 
more or less visionary, desc riptions of Brook Farm, but in this work we have the straight: 
forward story of one who lived in the community, and whose interest then and since has 
ever been on the side of social progress and a wider meed of justice for all the people than 
prevails; hence it has the double value of being an authoritative historical nodes and 
a sympathetic analysis af a noble example of one of those tentative efforts for the good of 
thers which reveal! the presence of an awakened conscience groping toward the light of a 
more just and human condition.” 


JOHN THOMAS CODMAN, 347 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


When writing please mention THE ARENA. 
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SOME PHILOSOPHY 
OF THE HERMETICS |; 


It is issued by 





This work is anonymous. 
authority of a Mystic Order. 

Philosophy and Ethics are treated in an entire- 
ly New manner. 

The Essays are equal to anything ever written 
by Emerson. 

The most remarkable book on Philosophy 
issued for ———p years. Like the plays of Shake- 
Speare, open it where you will, . entertains 
you. PRICE, IN CLOTH, $1. 


For sale by all leading book la or by 
the publishers. 


B. R. BAUMGARDT & CO. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
METAPHYSICAL PUBLISHING CO., 
465 Fifth Ave., New York. 


HYPNOTISM : A! About it 


The latest and best methods fully explained by 
the most distinguished hypnotist of modern times, a 
a who has made a FORTUNE from his knowl- 
edge 

ereod by the leading universities and pbysi- 
elans. 

Send 2-cent stamp for wr illustrated typewrit- 
ten pages of lessons and full particulars (sealed). 


The National Pub. Co., 
1402 Broadway, - New York. 
A GUIDE TO PALMISTRY. 


By E. E. Henderson. 
CLOTH, $1.00. 








with supplement of nine 
Sent post- 


A new and enlarged edition, 
chapters and five engravings of classified work. 
paid on receipt of the price by 

ELIZA EASTER HENDERSON, 

10 Day Street, North Cambridge, Mass. 


FAMERIGAN PHERAGTER STUDIES. 


A New and Novel Course of Study on the Men who 
have made our History, Twelve Numbers, Popular in 
Treatment and fully /i/ustrated. First Course, Ameri- 
can Statesmen. 

Partial List: 
THOMAS JerrEeRsoN, by Edward 8. Ellis, A. M., 

*“ The People’s Standard History of the United States, 

ete. 

James Oris. by Jobn Clark Ridpath, Author “ Rid 
path’s History of the United 3tates,”’ etc 

SAMUEL ADAMS, by Samuel Fallows, D. D., LL. D., Ex 
Supt. of Public Instruction of Wisconsin. 











Subject and Instructors. 
Author 


Jons Hancock, by John R. Musick, Author “ Colum 
bian Historical Novels,”’ etc. 

Joun ADAMS, by Samuel Willard, M. D., Author 
* Willard’s History of the United States,” etc. 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON, by Edward 8. rllis, A. M., 
Author “* People’s Standard History of the United 


States,”’ etc. 
Joun Ranpvo.pn, by Richard Heath Dabney, Ph. D., 
University of Virginia. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, by J.( 
University of Wisconsin. 
Other Subjects, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, DANIEL WEB 
STER, Henry CLAY, ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


To be followed by courses on AMERICAN Herogs and 
AMERICAN DIsCOVERERS AND INVENTORS. These 
courses are designed for Home Study, for Organized 
Clubs, and Supplementary reading in schools. Os- 
JecT —to foster among our people a deeper love of 
country; to arouse and sustain a spirit of true patriot- 
ism, and to awaken an enthusiastic interest in the field 
of American History. 

THe STATESMEN SERIES COMPRISES TWELV# LARGE 
NUMBERS OF FROM % to 128 PAGES EACH. PRICE FOR 

OMPLETE Set But $1.50. First number on Thos. 
Jefferson NOW READY. SAMPLE COPY BUT FIFTEEN 
Cents. Send for sample and circulars. 

THE UNIVERSITY ASSOCIATION, 

Association Building - . Chicago 


. Freeman, A. M., LL. D., 
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* A most valuable book for women.’ 
Dr. AGNEW. 


Approaching 
Maternity 


BY 


JOHN ROSS PANCOAST, M.D. 


A great physician’s experienced advice for 
this trying time. No wife should be 
without it. Sent by mail securely wrapped 
for ONE DOLLAR. 


Indorsed by Dr. Agnew. 
Named by Bishop Phillips Brooks. 
Written by Dr. Pancoast. 


OOO 


The Pancoast Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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46 Bourse, 
ape EP mere ge 
We have in stock or can fur- 
nish on short notice books, 


RARE magazine articles and infor- 
mation on any subject desired. 
** Out-of-print ” LD 

Literary Light 


books a specialty 
copy 10 cts. Raymer’s Old 


$1a year; sample 
Book Store, 109 P. O. C’rt, 


Minneapolis, Minn. BOOKS 


THE STORY OF ULYSSES. 


It consists of a series of stories of the fortunes 
and misfortunes that befell Ulysses in his wander- 
ings for ten years after the capture of Troy. The 
stories are arranged in a different order from that 
in the Odyssey, and form a most delightful narrat've. 
The author, Agnes Spofford Cook, is an excellent 
Greek scholar, and has been very successful in 
making the deeper meanings of this great poem 
shine through these stories of the trials of the wisest 
of the Greek heroes in his struggle against the efforts 
of the gods to prevent him from returning to his 
native land. 

The volume is well illustrated and bound in full 
cloth. The price is 50 cents. 

Send for Descriptive Catalogue of Children’s Books. 

Send for descriptive catalogue of Teachers’ Pro- 
fessional Books, including the McMurry Series of 
Books on Methods of Teaching and others 

Send for sample copy of The Public School 
Journal, edited by Geo. P. Brown. A Journal! for 
thinking teachers of all grades. 


The Public School Bureau 


must increase its membership list on account of 
the increasing number of vacancies for next year. 
It makes a special offer to competent teachers who 
register during April and May. Send for registra- 
tion form and details. 


The Public School Publishing Co., 


BLOO/MINGTON, ILLINOIS. 





Ww hcu w.iting please mention THE ARENA, 
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© © 
© UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
*) 0 
5 COURSES sar S 
8 To be Offered Next Year in © 
0) © 
Q The Q 
\ Y 
© © 
Q fo 
© AMAGAZINE FOR INTELLECTUAL PEOPLE. ¢ 
a 1. American History. — Studies of the é 
@ lives and times of ten great Americans,from ¢ 
© Cotton Mather to Abraham Lincoln. = 
: 2. The Middle Ages. — Studies of ten » 
great topics. a 
. Art in Literature. — Studies of ten > 
early English writers, © 
4. English Writing.—Ten practical ~ 
< studies in the art of writing gvod English. 5 
& 5. Economics.— Outline studies of ten = 
< great economical problems, = 
= 6. Pedagogy. — Ten important studies by 
=< ten leading educators, 4 
7. Child Study. — Carefully arranged © 
studies, outlines, syllabi, etc. = 
CORRESPONDENCE WORK. GC 
¢ It has been decided to offer help by corre. © 
© spondence in the different courses. These © 
+) courses are offered by Heads of Depart. © 
© ments of the University of Nebraska. © 
: Department of Outside Forces. “4 
é This department will be greatly enlarged = 
> and brought into close touch with all the 
f great forces now at work on educational - 
~ and reform lines. = 
ro GENERAL CONTRIBUTIONS. © 
- In addition to the very complete courses, bril- G 
@ liant and able papers will be presented on public () 
+) questions, including the Library Movement, Mines (©) 
@) and Mining in the North West, the Proper Use of ¢ 
-) Public School Buildings, articles on the Sunday or ¢ 
Bible School, Some Important History of the & 
< North West, Art in America and Europe, Indus- 
6 trial Education, School Architecture, ete. gS 


Samples Free. Agents Wanted. Write. 
G $1.25 per Year. Clubs and Circles 
© Should be Organized Everywhere. 
ADDRESS 


J. H. MILLER, Pab., Lincoln, Neb. 
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Strike of a Sex and _s 
Zugassent’s Discovery prepaid 25¢. 


The way to make marriage a success and the honey- 
moon aslongaslife. Fortieth Thousand. 
Circulars of books on health and sexual science free. 


ALICE B.STOCKHAM & CO.,277 Madison St.,Chicago 


By GEO. N. MILLER. 











GET THE BEST. 


Do you want a better position and large 
salary? If so, register in the Educationa 
Gazette Teachers’ Bureau.  Registratio 
costs only one dollar, and this includes 
year’s subscription for the Educational Ga 
zette, a first-class magazine for teache 
Send for sample copy. 

We want agents in all parts of the Unite 
States to work on liberal cash commissio 

We have the finest line of Education 
Games to be found anywhere. Send for de 
scriptive price list. 

Send to us for Cyclopzdias, Books, Flag 
and School Supplies of all kinds. 


EDUCATIONAL GAZETTE CO., 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


The Standard Teachers’ Libra 


CoLLecr or WILLIAM AND Maw 

DEPARTMENT OF PEDAGoey, WILLIAMsBuRe, VA., 

Hoes 8. Bran, Professor Marcu 3d, 1898 
C. W. Bardeen, Esq. 

Dear Sir : — Enclosed find draft on New York to set 
account rendered. 

I use your editions published in the Teachers’ Library 
preference to any others, not only because the price m 
it so I may feel easier in getting my class to buy more th 
the ordinary number of books, but because of the m 
important features they possess. J have a well-worn co 
of Spencer which I owned a great many years, b 
had my class use your edition last year while I was u 
mine at the teacher's desk. This year I have ordered 
copy of your edition for my own use, as it is the only one 
know of that is at all conveniently arranged for class wi 
1 sincerely hope you may be able to publish a good Row 
seau before next session as I am very much in need of 
book to use as I use Spencer. You deserve the thanks ¢ 
all teachers—but especially the thanks of professors q 
pedagogy and kindred subjects. Yours very truly, 

Hues 8. Bmp. 


These books include: Car.iste’s Ascham and A 
$1 00), DeGrarr’s School Room Guide ($1.50), DeGuimr 
Pestalozzi ($1.50), Lanpon’s School Management ($1.25 
Lavrie’s Comenius ($1.00), Paces Theory and Practice 
($1.00), Quicx’s Educational Reformers ($1.00), Rum 
Outlines of Sedapagies ($1.25), Sruncer's Educa 
($1.00), Tatz’s Philosophy of Education ($1.50), ete 
etc., allin cloth at prices nam 


ed, or ; 
C. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, | 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


















































Teachers who want Good Positions 


Subscription $1.00 per annum. 


NARNIE HARRISON, EpIToR AND PUBLISHER. 


will be interested 


— in — 






The Texas School Journal 
AUSTIN, TEXAS. 





other States. \ 
r month, if they can teach some approved system of music and dra 
or further information address 
R. L. MYERS & CO., Educational Building, Harrisburg, Pennsylvan 


with good general education wanted for department work in Hig 
PECIALIS | s Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsylvania an 
Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure 


tions paying $60 to $70 
14 years’ experience. 








+] 

Teachers’ Summer Course of Home Study. 
The attention of teachers is directed 
towards THE ARENA’s Special Three 
Months’ Course of Home Study, pre- 
paratory for Fall Examinations, partic- 
ulars of which will be found included in 
the details of College Course of Study 
given in this number. 





When writiag please mention THE ARENA, 










YOU will confer a favor by sending 
your name and address for a free 
sample copy to THE PROVIDENT 
HOME MAGAZINE, 26: Main St., 
Binghamton, New York. ... . 
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he Arena Publications 


FOR 1808. 


The Arena Company offer, in obedience to the demand of their patrons and the general 
blic, the following extraordinary list of 


Publications on the Great Questions of the Day. 


These are all taken from the series of timely and powerful contributions to THE ARENA 
uring the past year. All of them have been called for in the form in which they are now 
ssued. The price has been made as low as possible, to the end that all who desire these 
rilliant and able works may possess them. 
































The Bond and the Dollar . ° ° ° ° . By John Clark Ridpath. 
Democracy: its Origins and Prospects . ° ° ° va ” 9 
The True Inwardness of Wall Street. . ° ° - "7 ” 
Spurious Bimetallism ° ° ° . ° ° ° - ” “ 
The Cry of the Poor ee. ee ee ye vo = 
Prosperity: the Sham and the Reality . ° ‘ . « sd “ 
The Latest. Social Vision . ; . ‘ ° ° ° ° - By B. 0. Flower. 
The Reform Club’s Feast of Unreason . ° ° - By Hon. Chas. A. Towne. 
The New Ostracism . ° ° ‘ ° ° ° , - > + - 
( By William Jennings Bryan, 
M. W. Howard, 
( Honest Money: A Symposium . «© «© «© , Wharton Barker, 


J and Arthur I. Fonda, 

4 | t Gen. A. J. Warner. 

An Open Letter to Eastern Capitalists ° . . By Charles C. Millard. 
Price, 10 cents each, post free. 
For the Ten, 75 cents, post free. 


For wholesale orders, special terms. 


HE ARENA COPIPANY ‘ , Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 





THE RISE OF THE SWISS REPUBLIC. 


By W.D. McCrackan, A. M. The Rt. Hon. James Bryce, M. P., writes to the author: ‘* Duchy of Lancaster 
Ditice, London, W. C., Oct. 27, 1892. It seems to me that you have happily blended the picturesque treat- 
ent which some parts of Swiss history demand with the object of bringing out the political lesson of the 
st thirty or fifty years. I trust your book may do much to show our people, as well as yours, huw much 
to be learned from a study of Swiss affairs.” 

Good as gold; a work that should be treasured by the thoughtful student; a book to take the place of 
onor on the book shelf; to be read once, twice, thrice, and afterwards used for the purpose of reference as 
ften as need be.— The New Yerk Herald. 

CLOTH, $1.50. 





THE WORLD’S CONGRESS OF RELIGIONS. 

The object of this volume is to state concisely and clearly —and as nearly as possible in the exact Jan- 
suage of the eminent men of al! the denominations — what their creeds and beliefs are. It is intended to 
rve no creed or sect, but to give each a hearing upon its merits. The volume is printed in neat style, 
heap, to be within the reach of the masses.— The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 


CLOTH, $1.00. 
The Arena Company, Copley Square, Boston, 
On receipt of the price we will send either of the 
following books: 
BIRK WOOD, 


A novel, by Jutta A. SEAVER. Cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC MYTHES AND MYTHE-MAKERS 


By “Yours TRULY.” Cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. 


THE ARENA COMPANY, 


COPLEY SQUARE - - - - - - - BOSTON, MASS. 
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ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Good Teachers for Good Schools 
Provides Good Schools for Good Teacher 


If in search of either, you may find it to your advantage to write us fully in regard to your wants. 


WHAT OUR PATRONS SAY OF US: 


Bertha E. Obenauer, Blandford, Mass., April 7, 1898: I reached Blandford Saturday evenin 
Everything seems very pleasant, and Il am sure the experience will be worth a good deal tome. Ple 
find enclosed a money order for commission due. 

Fred. N. Moulton, Superintendent of Public Schools, Sangwtics, N. ¥., April 9, 1898: Mi 
K —— was to-day elected to the position for which you recommended her. She came to see the Board, a 
we were much pleased with her. Allow me to thank you in my own behalf, and also in behalf ot thi 
Board, for your prompt and judicious selection. 

A. Janet Ryel, East Watertown, N. Y., March 30, 1898: I have been elected to the positio 
at Austin, Pa., for which you recommended me, and go there to«lay. Will write you again next week. 

CORRESPONDENCE IS INVITED. | HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, 

SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 24 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 


THE BOND AND THE DOLLAR. 


By JOHN CLARK RIDPATH, Editor of THE ARENA. 




















To read The Bond and the Dollar is to acquire the mastery of a subject all-important to eve 
citizen. Though the American Bond Iniquity has been much discussed, it has not in any other publicati 
been so completely and exhaustively set forth. The challenge offered by The Bond and the Dolla 
has not been accepted by the Money Power, and it will not be — for the work is unanswerable. 


AN INVALUABLE WORK FOR CAMPAIGN PURPOSES. 


Single copy, 10 cents; 1.0 copies, 75 cents; 25 copies, $1.75; 100 copies, $5.00 
500 copies, $20.00; 1,000 copies, $35.00. Larger quantities, special quotation 


THE ARENA COMPANY - - - - - - Boston, Mass 


SILVER BOOK ALLIANCE. 


Authorized by the Literary Bureau of the Democratic National Committee. 


F. C. WOOD, Manager, 
94 La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 





Books furnished to Committees and Silver Clubs at lowest possible rates in lots of 100 or more. 





No. of Price, 28 Prosperity: the Sham and the Reality, Ridpath, 
Title. Pages. Author. Postpaid. 29 Revenue not the Remedy 

1 A Common-sense Speech, 31 Harvey, s. (a Senate Speech), 16 Teller, 

2 A Few Financial Facts, 144 King, ~ 30 Silver Coinage and Coin Redemp 

3 An Eye-Opener (a statistical tion (a Senate Speech), 16 Jones, 
chart), wall size, Otto, 1.00 31 Silver Restoration (a House 

4 An Eye-Opener (a statistical Speech), 32 Towne, 
chart), pocket size, Otto, 15 32 Spurious Bimetallism, Ridpath, 

5 Banker’s Dream, 231 Proctor, .25 33 Tale of Two Nations, 301 Harvey, 

6 Banker Hypnotized, The, 144 “ 25 34 The American Farmer and the 

7 Battle of the Standards, The, 145 Teller, .25 Silver Question, 7 Frewen, 

8 Bimetallism (a Senate Speech), 46 Chandler, Free 35 The Cry of the Poor, Ridpath, 

9 Bimetallism and Monometallisam, 78 Walsh, 25 36 The Gold Standard, 19 B. Adama, 

10 Bond and Dollar, The, 68 Ridpath, 10 37 The Gold Standard Party 

1l Chapters on Silver, 110 Miller, .25 (a Senate Speech), 15 Teller, 

12 Coinage Laws of U. 8., 1792 to 1894 38 The Latest Social Vision, Flower, 
(cloth), oe Free 39 The New Ostracism, Towne, 

13 Coin’s Financial School, 17! Harvey, 25 40 The Producer Consumed, 40 King, 

14 Coin’s Hand-Book, ; “ss .10 41 The Reform Club’s Feast of Unreason, Towne. 

15 Coin’s Number Seven, 173 a 25 42 The True Inwardness of Wall Street, Ridpath, 

16 Coin’s Number Eight, 140 “ 25 43 U. 8. Bonds Payable in Silver 

17 Coin’s Up-to-Date, 205 eo 25 (a Senate Speech), 16 Turpie, 

18 Debate, Horr vs. Harvey, 514 0 ( William Jennings Bryan, 

19 Democracy: its Origins and Prospects, Ridpath, 10 M. W. Howard, 

20 Facts A bout Silver, 62 Warner, 10 Honest Money: a Wharton Barker, 

21 Financial Catechism, Wilson, 05 “a2 Symposium Arthur I. Fonda, 

22 First Battle, The (cloth), 630 Bryan, 1.50 } and (Gen. A. J. Warner. 

23 Free Coinage of Silver (a Senate _An Open Letter to Eastern Capitalists, 

“ Speech), 34 Cockrell, Free Charles C. Millard. 
Money Question, The (or the 50 ; i 

” sor cout fat in prices), 730 Shibley, - Entire list above by express, collect, $5.00. 

5 Monopoly in Money, 310 Wilson, -0 Address 

26 N. Y. National Bank Presidents’ F. C. woop, Manager, 
Conanpiracy of 1893, 77 Schuckers, 25 94 La Salle St., Chicago. 

27 Our silver Coinage, 172 Grier, -25 For wholesale orders, special terms. 


When writing please mention THE ARENA. 
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A Year Among the Trees. 


Ry Witson Face, 















How many of us 
when in the besu- 
tiful woodland 
wish we knew a 
little more about 
thetrees and shrubs 
at least their names 
and peculiarities? 
Few even know 
the difference be- 
tween our most 
common trees, 
much less the dif- 
erent kinds of each 
species. Muchen- 
joyment islost, and 
much mortifying 
ignorance shown, when a little knowledge of Nature’s beauties would double our capacity 
for enjoyment and mark the cultured person. ‘The trouble has been that reliabie and 
popular books in this line, something easily readable by a busy person, who has neither the 
time nor the inclination to “pore over” scientific botanical dissertations, have been very 
scarce or high priced. One of the best books in this field is the famous one by Wilson Flagg, 
entitled “A Year Among the Trees.” Every tree and shrub found in the East is described 
here in a popular common-sense manner. In fact, it is just such a book as a lover of Nature 
wishes.— Gameland. 























Tlius. Cloth. 320 pp. Price, $1.00. 


A Year With the 
Birds. 


Silk cloth. Price, $1.00. 








WILSON FLacc is also the author of this 
illustrated work, and he has treated his 
subject in a form that is readable to both 
naturalist and simple bird lover. Birds of 
winter, birds of the night, birds of the 
moor, sea and shore, birds of the pasture 
and forest, and farm and barn-yard, are all 
treatcd of, and hundreds of species receive 
a detailed review. 













Every lover of the birds will find within 
these pages much to charm, interest and 
instruct. This is mcf a scientific work for 
study, but a popular, usable book—just such 
as you want in your home or for ready 
reference, or to take with you into the 
soods and fields. — Chatham Courier. 
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USURPATIONS OF THE FEDERAL JUDICIARY 
IN THE INTEREST OF THE MONEY POWER. 


BY HON. DANIEL L. RUSSELL, 


Governor of North Carolina. 


HE Constitution is illusively supposed to be the creation 
T_T of the Convention of 1787. After a hundred years of 
its existence and expansion, the major part of it is the 
creation of progressive judicial construction. To prove this 
requires more space than the scope of this article permits; but 
it will hardly be denied by capable constitutional lawyers. 

First there were forty years of liberal and progressive inter- 
pretation, then thirty years of strict construction, then a re- 
action, and now a period of construction, either expansive or 
restricted according to the demands of concentrated wealth. 
The judicial policy of this day is to strike down the States 
and yet to narrow the delegated powers of the national legis- 
lature wherever necessary to barricade against the advancing 
hosts of populism. 

It is perhaps well that there should be a tribunal like the 
Supreme Court, with power to interpret the Constitution and 
to stay the hand of Congress. In this there is nothing dan- 
gerous in the long run. These judicial arbitrators under our 
federal system, although nominally and apparently inde- 
pendent of the people, are really subject to their control. 
Every federal court is the creation of the legislative will. 
The power that made it can unmake it. The Supreme Court 
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itself can be controlled by the authority residing in Congress 
to reduce or enlarge its membership. 

Right here the supreme struggle must come. To swing 
back the country to the control of the people, to reverse false 
doctrines and pernicious constitutional constructions, to pre- 
vent the failure of this last and best attempt at free govern- 
ment, it is important to get a House, Senate, and President 
thai will reorganize the existing judicial system, abolish the 
judges who stand for plutocratic privilege, and establish 
courts commanded by judges who stand for the rights of man. 

By this means the popular will may be exerted and en 
forced. The framers of the Constitution hardly thought that 
they were conferring upon the Supreme Court the power to 
veto the acts of the House, Senate, and President—a veto 
which is exercised whenever the Court chooses to think the 
act is unconstitutional. And their thinking it so is generally 
because they want it to be so. 

Nor is there in this anything novel or startling. It is just 
what was done by Jefferson and the Congress who came in 
after the defeat of the Federalists in 1800. When William 
of Orange was contending with a reluctant or hostile House 
of Lords he gruffly informed them that they could pass his 
measures or he would reorganize them, he would pack their 
House by converting his Dutch guards into peers of the 
realm. Reorganiziag courts for the purpose of enforcing 
obedience to parliamentary will is not unknown in the his- 
tory of that constitutional monarchy which is so much adored 
in the high society of American money lords. 

In part proof of the assertion that we are approaching a 
period of intolerable judicial supremacy, let certain recent 
eases be cited. 

The national external and internal taxes are insufficient to 
meet the expenses of the government. To meet this defi- 
ciency the country wants a tax on the incomes of the rich. 
This is enacted into law. From the nation’s court comes a 
veto—a veto so prompt that in the days of the fathers, when 
sentiment was not so debauched by the struggle for wealth, 
it would have been regarded as premature. So prompt was 
the Court to get in its work that it would not wait for a 
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bona-fide case to be brought to its bar. It rushed in to 
give its decision in a case that was not a genuine contro- 
versy between parties with opposing interests, but was virtu- 
ally fictitious, was manifestly concocted to extract from the 
Court an opinion against the income law, and was clearly col- 
lusive between the parties. The supreme issue was on. The 
millionaires demanded exemption from federal taxation. 
They were not afraid of the States. If one State seriously 
taxed their incomes they would move to another. No State 
could afford to offend them for fear of driving them out. 
They could congregate on one State by acquiring in it actual 
or nominal residence. As to that matter they could buy a 
State or so and use them as pocket boroughs for their own 
convenience. The only way to tax their incomes is by Con- 
gress. Take from Congress that power and they are safely 
landed above and beyond the law. Says the Constitution: 
“Direct taxes shall be apportioned among the States accord- 
ing to numbers.” This makes a direct tax impracticable. To 
get rid of the income tax then the Courts must hold that in- 
come taxes are direct taxes. The framers of the Constitution 
thought that the only direct taxes were taxes on land and 
polls. So thought the lawyers and judges aud statesmen of 
the republic for a hundred years. But these judicial arbi- 
trators of last resort, by a vote of five to four, upturn the 
settled interpretation of the Constitution and decree that the 
overgrown rich shall not be taxed. Their victory is appar- 
ently complete. Nothing can defeat them but a constitu- 
tional amendment or a reorganization of the Supreme Court. 

In North Carolina the reorganization syndicate of the 
Richmond and Danville Railroad Company, now converted 
into the Southern Railway Company, obtained from certain 
agents of the State its great central railroad two hundred and 
twenty-three miles long, and forming an indispensable con- 
necting link between the northern and southern sections of 
the Southern railway system. They acquired this great prop- 
erty by getting a lease upon it to them for ninety-nine years. 
This was substantially a sale. The Governor of North Caro- 
lina, in a message to the legislature, charged that the terms 
of the sale were unfair to the State, that the sale was procured 
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by false pretence and by fraud, that the price paid was fla 
grantly inadequate when taken in connection with the fact 
that the Southern Railway Company, with its thousands of 
miles of railroad and its hundreds of millions of investments 
and securities, was absolutely dependent for its own existence 
upon this North Carolina railroad. The sale was secretly 
made. Another railroad system offered to raise the price 
fifty per cent. The Southern Railway Company rushed into 
the federal courts, demanded an injunction against the State 
to proLibit it from asserting its rights in the State courts and 
a decree in equity affirming the validity of the sale. 

Courts of equity will never entertain a complaint unless it 
appears that no adequate remedy can be given by the law 
courts. This principle of equity jurisprudence was affirmed, 
asserted, and proclaimed in England by Hale and Hardwicke, 
by Erskine, Eldon, and Mansfield, and by all the great law- 
vers and chancellors who preceded and succeeded them, and 
in America by Story and John Marshal! and their associates, 
and by all their successors up to the organization of the im- 
pending judicial and political conspiracy for the subversion 
of popular government and the conversion of this republic 
into a consolidated plutocratic absolutism. Equity courts owe 
their very existence to the fact that cases arose where the 
common-law courts, by reason of the limitations upon their 
processes, could not give relief. Thousands of suitors through 
the centuries in equity courts have been driven from their 
doors and told to go and get their relief in the statutory or 
common-law courts. This principle in equity has been con- 
sistently and uniforinly applied to ordinary controversies 
between man and man. 

In this North Carolina case, this great railway syndicate 
had their remedy in the law courts—a remedy sufficient, ade- 
quate, and complete. Everv allegation made against the 
State or its agents could have been set up by way of defence 
in the threatened action which the complainant sought to en- 
join. But this was no ordinary case. Shylock and Mammon 
were the plaintiffs. The taxpayers of North Carolina, robbed 
of their property, were the defendants. To plunder the one 


and legalize their spoliation by the other, the rock-ribbed 
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principles of equity jurisprudence must be undone. The 
State itself by wicked and wanton force must be brought up 
for judgment before these federal proconsuls. Its sover- 
eignty must be despised. Its rights, reserved to it by the fed- 
eral Constitution, must be denied. The power of every little 
federal judge to annihilate it must be assumed and asserted. 
And this too is the State—the one of the original thirteen— 
which refused to ratify the United States Constitution until 
it had assurance of the adoption of the Tenth Amendment: 
“The powers not delegated to the United States by this Con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to 
the States respectively, or to the people.” 

The State of Tennessee established by its law a board of 
assessors for the purpose of ascertaining and fixing the val- 
uations of railroad properties. Nobody ever questioned the 
power of the State to do this, until the recent and present con- 
spiracy to annihilate the States by the usurpation of federal 
judges. The Tennessee assessors fixed their appraisements 
according to the market value of the stocks and bonds of the 
railroad corporations. In substance they fixed the value of 
railroads according to their income-producing or net earning 
power. This is the rule which is universally applied in fixing 
the taxable valuations of fields and forests, of mines and mills, 
and of the property of ordinary persons. But in this federal 
forum the laws which govern the common people have no 
application to the corporation nabobs. So in went the non- 
resident holders of these railroad bonds to a federal judge for 
an injunction against the State of Tennessee to restrain it 
from exercising its sovereign power of taxation. And out 
went his injunction, which vacated the assessments of the 
State and virtually substituted such as were agreeable to the 
views of the corporation judge sitting on the federal bench. 

He obtains his jurisdiction by reason of the diversity of the 
citizenship of the parties. But suppose an individual non- 
resident owner of a house or horse had gone to this court for 
an injunction to stop the local officers from enforcing an 
assessment alleged to be excessive. He would have been told 
that he must look for his remedy to the revenue laws of Ten- 
nessee, that these statutes had provided the form and manner 
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and procedure of assessing property and for the correction 
of abuses resulting from unlawful assessments, and that, in 
the absence of illegal action by the assessors, they could not 
be interfered with because of excessive valuations. They are 
the jury established by law with power to fix the valuation. 
If they abuse this power by making an excessive assessment, 
there is no remedy. Why? Because it is better that this 
power should reside in a jury than in the one man sitting as 
a judge. But when the money kings come into court, there 
sits on the bench a prince of the blood, exercising preroga- 
tives that are cognate to, if they are not substantially the 
same as, the dispensing power which was claimed by the house 
of Stuart, and which brought one of them to the block. 

This Tennessee case is entitled to enduring renown because 
of its enunciation of the doctrine that railroads shall not be 
taxed upon their true value, because in some precinct or 
county other assessors appraised lands and mules at less than 
their worth. 

In the State of Texas it seems that a federal judge has dis- 
charged upon a habeas corpus a defendant duly indicted and 
under process from the criminal courts for the violation of the 
anti-trust laws of that State. These laws do not violate the 
Constitution of the United States. If they do, then the rem- 
edy is by proceedings in the nature of an appeal from the 
ultimate court of the State. This federal judge, without the 
authority of any act of Congress, issues his writ, discharges 
the criminal, and says to the State of Texas, “You shall not 
enforce your criminal laws.” 

In the State of Virginia, a bill in equity is brought in the 
federal court by non-resident complainants seeking to se- 
quester the assets of a domestic corporation upon allegations 
of insolvency and to hold its officers in personam liable for its 
debts because of fraudulent conversions of its property. The 
court has jurisdiction because of the diversity of citizenship 
of the parties. It properly entertains the bill, appoints a 
receiver, and makes reference to a master for an account. 
While this suit in equity is pending, the State of Virginia 
through a grand jury makes declaration against one of these 
corporation officers for a violation of its criminal laws. The 
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sovereign State indicts him for embezzling the funds of the 
corporation. Thereupon a federal jurge discharges him on a 
habeas corpus, on the ground that his court has obtained 
jurisdiction of the party in the equity suit. Thus he under- 
takes to exercise his dispensing power and thereby veto the 
criminal laws of Virginia. 

Within the last year or two, two great railway systems, 
operating through many Southern States, engaged in a fierce 
competition for freights. They went into a rate war with 
each other. The mortgage bondholders of these systems ap- 
plied to a Federal Court and obtained an injunction against 
their own and the other competing system to prohibit them 
from cutting rates on freight traffic. The complainants al- 
lege that their bonded railroads will not be able to earn the 
interest on their bonds watered and unwatered if rate reduc- 
tions are permitted. That is to say, that these Federal Courts 
are not to permit legitimate competition among these common 
carriers who are governing the country by owning its high- 
ways. The farmers, the manufacturers, the toilers, and all 
the producers of the country must be left to the cold and 
cruel and relentless competition of the markets of the world, 
but the combinations of concentrated capital, the princes of 
mammon, the idle consumers of the wealth produced by the 
toilers, must not be subject to competition in their domain. 
If they fight each other, the federal courts must stop it. The 
benefits of competition among the carriers of the products of 
the country must be denied to the toilers who make those 
products. No more monstrous arrogation of the right to rob 
and run over the masses of mankind has ever been set up by 
the despots of the earth, from the period of Sulla and Crassus 
and Pontius Pilate and Caligula, down to the days of the 
Rothschilds and Havemeyer and Shiras and Pierpont Mor- 
gan. True it is that this particular injunction did not issue. 
The monarchs of the highways got together and put up the 
rates. But be it remembered that the federal court seriously 
entertained the bill for the injunction. And this was done by 
a federal judge who is justly entitled to the reputation of 
having more heart and sympathy with the struggling millions 
than almost any other of the whole lay-out. 
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The framers of the Constitution made a magnificent struc- 
ture of government. Great powers were delegated by the 
States to the general government. The genius of the great 
Chief Justice, John Marshall, construed, explained, and am- 
plified these delegations of power so as to make them intelli- 
gible and useful and adapted to the growth of the great repub- 
lic. But the reserved rights of the States none knew better 
than he, and none were more sincere in protecting and pre- 
serving them. Were he living to-day he would stand aghast 
and indignant at the judicial usurpation which is revolution- 
izing the republic from a union of free States into an imperial 
moneyed oligarchy, run by the financial man-eaters of New 
York and London, sustained by the idle rich who stand in 
with their class, and supported by their grand army of hire- 
lings throughout the land. 











DIRECT NOMINATION OF CANDIDATES BY THE 
PEOPLE. 


BY JOHN 8. HOPKINS. 


UTSIDE and independent of the constitution of the 
() United States and the constitution of the several 
States, there has evolved a complex and monstrous 
delegate system, without legal sanction, that is crushing out 
the patriotism of the people and threatening to subvert the 
self-evident truths of the Declaration of Independence. 

So well is this stifling, dangerous, and corrupting system 
understood, that many of our independent magazines and 
newspapers, from time to time, have had leading articles on 
“How to reform the primary-election system,” “The danger 
point in American polities,” “Attend the primaries,” “Ballot 
reform,” “Politics is an iridescent dream,” or otherwise- 
headed articles, calling attention to the failure of the people 
to turn out and run the primaries, to reform politics, and to 
see that the best men are chosen to represent them. 

Preceding every election, “the people” hear and read about 
this same old story of reform, and, if I may be allowed to use 
an expressive phrase, they still “go it blind.” Are the people 
afraid of their own power and mighty shadow! They have 
either failed to comprehend or are afraid to enforce the pri- 
mary principles of this government, so thoroughly epitomized 
in the ever-memorable declaration of Abraham Lincoln as to 
“sovernment of the people, by the people, and for the peo- 
ple.” 

Our political system, that is, our delegate system of nom- 
inating candidates by conventions, from the President of the 
United States down to a road overseer, is not of the people, by 
the people, or for the people, but is a machine—an American 
Juggernaut—managed, governed, and controlled by a few 
self-chosen, cunning, scheming, and ambitious politicians, 
masters of political chicanery, for what influence, power, 
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glory, and money they may be able to extract from official 
positions. 

Under our present delegate system of choosing and nom- 
inating official servants, the people have no voice that can 
be heard above a whisper. The whole matter of selecting 
candidates seems, and is in fact, left to the judgment of a 
few “self-constituted regulators of public opinion,” who work 
under an unwritten and unformulated code of procedure, and 
in ways devious and dark. 

The people are tired of platforms and meaningless platform 
planks, and of allowing any “set of fellows” to set up plat- 
forms for them. The people are tired of turning out to 
primaries that are usually packed and prearranged. The peo- 
ple are tired of voting for the “expedient candidates” selected 
by the professional bosses and engineers of political machines. 
And the people are ready and waiting for a simple and prac- 
tical primary-election law, under which they may nominate 
directly, by their votes, candidates for office. 

Can one be enacted? I think so. Having carefully noted 
all that was said under the head of “How to reform the pri- 
mary-election system” by Edward Insley, in Tur Arena for 
June, 1897; having been for many years studying the prob- 
lem of a practical primary system; and having examined 
many of the plans and State primary laws referred to by Mr. 
Insley in his article; and believing, as he does, that a reform 
of the primary system is of paramount importance, I wish to 
add, not another theory in support of my opinion, but a prac- 
tical primary system that has been in actual and continuous 
operation for nineteen years—a system (framed by the writer) 
that has been used by the Republicans of Jackson County, 
Kansas, by common consent in their county, township, and 
city primary elections, each and every year since 1877, except 
at one election. 

In order that the whole of this simple modus operand: of 
the people, by the people, and for the people for nominating 
candidates can be seen at a glance, understood, and com- 
mented upon, the Republican primary-election call, the offi 
cial vote of the Republican primary election, and the official 
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vote of the general election of the year 1895 are shown in 
full, and are as follows: 


REPUBLICAN PRIMARY ELECTION CALL. 


A primary election for the nomination of the following officers, viz: 
Sheriff, county clerk, county treasurer, register of deeds, county sur- 
veyor, and coroner; also, commissioner of the third district, one central 
committeeman for each township in the county, and one for each ward 
in the city of Holton, and one committeeman at large for the county, 
will be held at the usual voting precincts, on Saturday, July 13, 1895, 
from 2 P. M. until 7 o’clock P. M. The various precincts will be entitled 
to the following representative vote: 

Holton, First ward, 9; Second ward, 10; Third ward, 10; Franklin, 5; 
Denison, 7; Larkin, 1; Straight Creek, 6; Whiting, 8; Netawaka, 7; 
Liberty, 7; Jefferson, 11; Soldier, 9; Banner, 7; Grant, 2; Avoca, 3; 
Mayetta, 5; Cedar Grove, 3; Hoyt, 9; Point Pleasant, 2; Swinburn, 2; 
Cross Creek, 2; Adrian, 3. 

The County Central Committee will meet on Tuesday, July 16, 1895, at 
11 o’elock A. M. to canvass the vote and declare the result. All ques- 
tions of contest must be presented to the committee at that time. 

The following supervisors of elections have been appointed to conduct 
such elections, whose duty it shall be to organize the election boards and 
see that the rules hereby adopted and the state law of 1891 governing 
primary elections are strictly complied with: 

Holton, First ward, J. C. Chase; Second ward, G. H. Barker; Third 
ward, A. W. Glenn; Franklin, W. Parmenter; Denison, J. W. Scneder; 
Larkin, E. B. Moffett; Straight Creek, A. Newton; Whiting, W. W. 
Brown; Netawaka, H. B. Cox; Liberty, O. H. Clark; Jefferson, 8S. Early; 
Soldier, Ben Mickie; Banner, Peter Dickson; Grant, R. D. Osborne; 
Avoca, D. H. Hagar; Mayetta, John Kelly; Cedar Grove, I. C. Myers; 
Hoyt, Eli Fultz; Point Pleasant, Ben Erwin; Swinburn, Joseph Stach; 
Cross Creek, John Franz; Adrian, E. L. Stalker. 

Every person known to be a legal Republican voter will be entitled 
to vote at this election. 

The tickets prepared for this election shall have printed thereon the 
names of all the candidates for the various offices to be filled, and each 
voter shall mark a cross thus [x] in the printed square at the left of the 
names of the candidates he desires to vote for, and no voter shall vote 
for more than one candidate for each office. 

It shall be the duty of the supervisor at each precinct, or, in case of 
his absence, then some member designated by the board, to make return 
of said election to the chairman of the central committee at Holton, on 
or before 11 A. M., Tuesday, July 16, 1895. 

H, F. GRAHAM, Chairman. 


M. M. BECK, Secretary. 
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Now let me call attention to a few facts developed by the 
people’s mode. 

First. A delegate convention (the root of all evil) is 
abandoned. 

Second. Fyrom the Primary-Election Call it can be seen, 
among other things, that committeemen are nominated and 
selected, one from each ward, one from each township in the 
county, and one committeeman at large, to maintain the or- 
ganization of the party. 

Third. Each voting precinct is entitled te its proper num- 
ber of “representative votes,” that is, its proper representa- 
tion, based, for instance, on the vote cast for some State 
official at some preceding general election. 

Fourth. That no delegates are elected, none are required. 
Political conventions are wiped out. 

Fifth. That the Australian ballot system applies, so far 
as applicable, to the manner of voting. 

Sixth. Returns of the primary election are made to the 
chairman of the central committee. 

From Table No. 2 it appears that the greatest number of 
votes any Republican candidate received at the general fall 
election, in the contest between the candidates of all parties, 
was 1,951. And from Table No. 1 it appears that the great- 
est number of votes cast by Republican voters for candidates 
at the Republican primaries was 1,931, showing twenty more 
Republican votes only cast at the general election than at the 
primary election; showing the great interest “the people” take 
in selecting their own candidates,—an unanswerable argu- 
ment in favor of the system here presented; and showing still 
further that the people will turn out to primary elections to 
a man, and vote, if allowed to control and manage their own 
affairs. 

(a) For the past nineteen years, at each and every primary 
election, the Republican voters of this county have been turn- 
ing out in about the same proportion to the increase or de- 
crease of the Republican electors. 

(b) The Republican voters of this county have not yet 
found the system complicated in the least. 

(c) This free-for-all race has given the greatest satisfac- 
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tion. The professional politician and the wire-pullers, how- 
ever, grumble, and prefer the old corrupt delegate system. 

(d) There has been no bolting by defeated applicants; each 
having been satisfied that his friends did all they could for 
him, in turn cheered the winner who won in the race of the 
primaries. 

Seventh. The applicant for a nomination who receives 
the largest number of representative votes of all the precincts 
is declared the nominee of the party, not the person who 
receives the greatest number of votes. 

For example (see the “Call”): Whiting precinct was en- 
titled to eight representative votes for Sheriff, Netawaka pre- 
cinct to seven representative votes, and Hoyt precinct to nine 
representative votes. The number of votes that J. T. Hancher 
received in Whiting Township was forty-nine of the total 
number (109) of votes cast at that precinct. Hancher 
therefore received 49-109 of eight representative votes in 
that precinct; and in the Netawaka precinct, received 18-99 
of seven representative votes; and in Hoyt precinct 1-56 
of nine representative votes; and so on. While George N. 
Haas, the successful applicant and nominee, received only 
four votes at Whiting precinct, therefore only 4-109 of eight 
representative votes; 20-99 of seven representative votes at 
Netawaka; and 14-56 of nine representative votes at Hoyt; 
and so on. The other applicants received votes, and each 
counted his just share of the representative vote of each pre- 
cinet in the proportion of the number of votes cast for him to 
the whole number cast therein. Anyone who has leisure can 
figure out from the “Primary Election Call” and “Table No. 
1” exactly and very quickly by decimal fractions how many 
representative votes and parts of a representative vote each 
applicant received, and who became the nominees of the 
Republican party for the year 1895. 

The judges of the election precinct count the number of 
votes each applicant receives, figure out the share of the rep- 
resentative votes of each applicant, and make return of the 
votes and their calculations to the chairman of the central 
committee. Afterwards the central committee review the 
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votes and the calculations, if necessary, and declare who are 
the nominees. 

Eighth. It will be noticed that, in the column next to the 
last of “Table No. 1,” the total number of votes cast for each 
candidate is given, and that in the last column of the same 
table, under the head of “Representative Votes,” is given the 
number of representative votes each applicant became entitled 
to. Of course, under the system, it followed that the appli- 
cant who received the greatest number of representative votes 
was entitled to and did become the candidate of the party. 

(a) Local favoritism or prejudice cannot seriously affect 
any applicant. The few fight it out in each precinct, and 
have it all over there without necessarily embroiling the whole 
party, to its lasting damage. The strength of each applicant 
is counted by his shares of the representative votes of all the 
precincts in which he obtains votes. He cannot be “traded” 
out of a nomination. The weakest applicant, all round, fails. 
The strongest applicant, all round, wins the nomination. 

(b) No contest over a nomination has ever been made by 
an applicant under this system. 

(c) The system has been used by Republicans only. 

(d) This manner of choosing candidates was adopted by 
the common consent of Republican voters. There is no law 
regulating or recognizing the system. 

(e) A law to enforce and regulate such a primary election 
can be easily drafted. We want a different and a better 
primary law than either the Kentucky or the Missouri law. 

(f) The law must be mandatory, and must apply te all po- 
litical parties nominating candidates for office; and all prima- 
ries of all parties must be held on the same day and at the 
same hours. 

(g) A penalty for ignoring the law should so operate as to 
make any candidate elected by any political party ineligible 
to demand or hold the office to which he might be ostensibly 
elected, the incumbent to hold over. 

The system above outlined, if applied to the nomination of 
United States Senators and Representatives, would prove to 
be the great safety valve of this democracy. The immediate 


results and greatest gain to be made by the direct nomination 
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of candidates would be in the nomination of Representatives 
for Congress. Until the people adopt the direct nomination 
of Representatives through primary elections, there never will 
be an election of a United States Senator by the people. 

Once, if 1 may use the paradoxical expression, let the peo- 
ple have the permission of the politicians to nominate Repre- 
sentatives, and it would not be long before the people would 
elect Representatives in touch with them, who would cause to 
be submitted to their constituents, for adoption, a constitu- 
tional amendment authorizing the election of United State: 
senators by the people. 

Under a system of direct nominations by the people, any 
citizen who has “radical ideas” can, by obtaining the requisite 
number of petitioners, and by becoming an applicant for nom- 
ination, secure opportunities to address his fellow citizens and 
urgue his peculiar theories. 

Under such a system any “crank” may apply in the same 
manner for a nomination, and secure an opportunity to ad- 
dress and convince the people of the necessity of any law, 
of any reform measure, of pure socialistic doctrines, of the 
single-tax theory, of the initiative and referendum, of propor- 
tional representation, of public ownership of railroads, tele- 
graphs, express transportation, mines, insurance, municipal 
ownership of all municipal rights and franchises, and so on 
and so on, 

Such a system would prove to be the great common school 
of politics. It would be the arena for every gauntlet of re- 
form. It will do away with the necessity of shooting down 
“reformers,” and of increasing our standing army. All who 
love freedom must remember that “Eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty,” and that all the people only are vigilant. 
Under this system all representatives must apply for a nomi- 
nation, and would be compelled to state and define their posi- 
tion on all public questions before receiving votes of the peo- 
ple. Under this system the people would be the masters and 
governors of their representatives, and not their representa- 
tives’ very humble constituents and voters. Under this sys- 
tem the people would go into the reform business in earnest, 
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and this nation would teach all other nations of the earth that 
the voice of the people is the voice of God. 

Anarchy! Communism! Socialism! If there is danger to 
our American institutions in allowing the people to select 
their own public servants and rulers, then the sooner this 
nation adopts England’s constitutional monarchy the better. 
is there an office-seeker, a politician, a statesman, or a ward- 
heeler who dares publicly to assert that the people cannot be 
trusted to select their own officials, their own public rulers? 
Is there a “class” of fellow citizens better qualified to decide 
what the people want than all the people themselves? Is this 
a government of oligarchies? Thrice has this government 
been nearly rent in twain by political factions, yet never once 
has it been disturbed by the voice of the people. The greater 
the number of educated citizens, the greater the danger to the 
stability of this government if even the voice of a minority is 
in any manner stifled and suppressed. 

Will not the people see that reforms can be accomplished 
expeditously and thoroughly only by representatives nomi- 
vated directly by their votes at primary elections? Reformers 
have been talking and writing incessantly for years about how 
“we allow ourselves to be oppressed by an impersonal, irre- 
sponsible, extra-legal body, without conscience and without 
remorse. How it rules caucuses, names delegates, appoints 
committees, dominates the councils of the party, dictates, 
nominates, makes platforms, dispenses patronage, controls 
State legislatures, stifles opposition, punishes independence, 
and elects United States Senators.” Cannot, will not, the 
people see that, by establishing direct nomination of candi- 
dates at primary elections, a way is open to overturn all 
wrong, a way for all reforms, a way for all social revolution. 

Cease grumbling, writing, and talking about our present 
eplorable political conditions, and agree upon a plan for the 
direct nomination of candidates by the people, that will up- 
turn conditions. We want a stronger government for the 
people than we now have, and we will have a stronger govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the people quickly, 
after the people once get a taste of choosing and nominating 
their own candidates by direct vote, and not until then. 
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The party which adopts the direct-nomination system and 
makes the same the leading plank of its platform will first 
become the dominant and invincible party of the United 
States. The Republican party will not adopt it; its politi- 
cians are in power. The Democratic party may not; its poli- 
ticians are not reformers. The Populist party should, if it 
would lead and become the party of the people. 

I second the motion of Edward Insley, that “There should 
be a national organization to collect information and statistics 
on this subject for the education of the people and of the law- 
makers.” 


Hotron, Kansas. 








THE DECADENCE OF PATRIOTIS\i, AND WHAT 
IT MEANS. 


BY HENRY E, FOSTER. 


F patriotism is declining we are nearing some great and 
| disastrous epoch in our national life. Patriotism is the 
love of country. It is the cohesive element which holds 
a popular government together. If this element becomes 
weak and disintegrated, the government cannot long with- 
stand serious dissensions from within or strong assaults from 
without, and it is only a question of time when it will go to 
pieces, to be succeeded perhaps, after a reign of anarchistic 
terror, by “the man on horseback.” 

In monarchies national patriotism can in large measure be 
dispensed with. Standing armies and navies constitute an 
effective substitute for commanding the loyalty of a nation 
of unlettered peasants and unarmed proletariats. With a 
republican government like ours, it is different. Patriotisin 
with us means absolute security against every internal or 
external foe. It means improvement and progress. It means 
a high average of public morals and a fair degree of prosper- 
ity and contentment among the mass of people, for patriot- 
ism cannot largely exist where these conditions and attain- 
ments are not. The absence of patriotism means the atrophy 
of national virility and vitality. It means insecurity and 
decrepitude, and presages a cataclysm in which popular gov- 
ernment would disappear. 

One ought to tremble in propounding the question whether 
the national spirit, the love of country, with us is declining, 
if he expects to receive a serious and truthful answer. The 
affirmative evidence of decline cannot be brushed aside by 
the agreeable optimism of the well-fed, well-clothed, and well- 
circumstanced gentleman who is prone to fancy that every- 
body ought to feel as comfortable and hopeful of the future 
as himself. Inferential evidence that patriotism: has reached 
a dangerously low levél is found in the artificial expedients 
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that are being employed to stimulate and increase it. Disre- 
spect for the flag has become so pronounced that national 
and state legislation has been invoked to arrest it. Since the 
memorable campaign of 1896, when the national ensign of 
the American people was monopolized by the President-maker 
and made a vote-catching party device, some half-a-dozen 
bills have been introduced in the two Houses of Congress, 
having for their common purpose the protection of the flag 
from wanton insult and partisan and mercenary degradation. 
The provisions of a number of these bills, among other in- 
hibited acts, make it unlawful for any of our countrymen to 
divert or amuse themselves by trampling on their flag, drag- 
ging it through the mire, or by burning or tearing it in pieces. 
Neither will the enterprising tradesman or the astute cam- 
paign patriot be permitted to use the Stars and Stripes for 
gainful or political purposes. At the late session of the legis- 
lature of the Empire State a bill of similar import passed both 
Houses almost without opposition. The supposed need for 
such laws to protect “Old Glory” at home among our own 
people would have been almost unthinkable three decades 
ago. Yet in a number of our commonwealths it has also been 
thought necessary to replenish the declining stock of patriot- 
ism by laws directing that the Stars and Stripes be hoisted 
over public-school buildings. In addition to this expedient, 
annual “flag days” have been inaugurated for teaching or 
impressing sentiments of patriotism; and among other befit- 
ting exercises in some of the schools the children are taught 
in concert to “pledge allegiance to the flag and to the Repub- 
lie for which it stands,” ete. In the Empire State the means 
already mentioned for promoting loyalty and veneration for 
the government are evidently feared to be inadequate, and 
so a bill was introduced at the last session of the legislature at 
Albany requiring text-books to be provided in which our gov- 
ernmental history shall be dished up in a laudatory manner 
intended to create a spirit of national pride and devotion. 

Such devices of statecraft clearly indicate that there is a 
dearth of patriotism, but they are superficial and unavailing 
remedies. You cannot legislate patriotism into a people by 
laws compelling men to abstain from desecrating their flag, 
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or by flaunting the flag before the eyes of school children, or 
by fulsome recitals glorifying this country on flag days, or by 
specially prepared text-books. School children, as they grow 
older and begin to face the problems of life, will be disillu- 
sioned if garish impressions have been made upon their minds 
which facts of experience and observation do not sustain. 
They will reason, and will come to the conclusion that the 
flag of their country, to be worthy of veneration, must be 
something more than a piece of bunting. They will look 
beyond sentiment to serious fact. They will begin to ask 
what the flag stands for, not theoretically, but actually, and 
many of them in the aggregate will bitterly reflect on the 
fact that it has even failed to protect themselves, while in 
vouthful innocence and inexperience, from numerous pitfalls 
set for them in every populous community. They will find 
that their flag does not protect the home, the unit of the 
state, but that vice, with its slimy arms and polluting fingers, 
partly in league with the government itself, may pluck from 
the home its brightest jewels of sons or daughters. The seri- 
ous truth will have to be faced some day, that the patriotism 
of a people cannot be preserved without preserving their 
morals. Character is an essential part of patriotism. It is its 
heart and vitals. It was character which made Cromwell’s 
“Tronsides” invincible; character which brought into exist- 
ence this republic; character in our soldiers of the sixties 
which preserved it. 

Is character among the masses under the reign of licensed 
and tolerated evil declining? If so, the average of patriotism 
and manly valor is declining with it. But what seem to be 
the facts?) We can get some idea of them by a brief analysis 
of our population. In the first place there is a very large per- 
centage of foreign-born who are not wholly in accord with 
our laws and institutions, especially such as they regard as 
a restraint upon personal liberty. At best, these exoties can 
only have such love for our flag as has been acquired by a 
sojourn, short or long, in an adopted country. Then, life and 
property are menaced by an army of 750,000 criminals. 
Murders and other homicides for 1896 exeeeded 10,000, a 


fearful increase over previous years; and for the past year 
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they probably reached 11,000. The increase of crime is a 
timely and frequent topic for comment in the daily press, At 
times there is a carnival of lawlessness in the larger cities. 
Not long since there were ten hold-ups in Denver in a single 
night. In Chicago 5,000 people are said to have been “held 
up” within the past two years, and the great majority of resi- 
dences have been entered by burglars. Thugs have not hesi- 
tated to kill their victims if they offered the least resistance. 
Newspaper enterprise has elicited the fact that some forty 
millionaires of the Western metropolis have fled that city, and 
it is reasonable to presume that some of them at least were 
induced to do so from fear. Other cities have contributed 
their share of lawlessness. An army of hundreds of thou- 
sands of tramps shades off with no nicely drawn demarcation 
into the army of crooks and thugs. The liquor traffic in the 
cities has turned out another army of inebriates and bums. 
Take as a single illustration the Quaker City, where, if any- 
where, we should expect to find sobriety. In that city during 
the twenty-four hours of last Christmas 2,000 persons were 
arrested for drunkenness. Probably several men were more 
or less intoxicated to every one that fell into the clutches of 
the police. This was in part the manner in which the anni- 
versary of the birth of the world’s Redeemer was celebrated 
in what we incline to view as a model city. In other munici- 
palities it may have been worse. A metropolitan paper pub- 
lished an editorial under the caption “Christmas Drunken- 
ness.” Another journal gave prominence to the homicides 
and burglaries committed on that day. In the cities there is 
a large class of professional politicians who, ethically con- 
sidered, are not greatly superior to the professional thieves. 
The list may be completed by mention of the innumerable 
courtesans that infest every populous centre and their licen- 
tious consorts, equally “fallen” and “lost,” if sin and frailty 
be viewed by impartial eyes. These various classes combined 
would form no inconsiderable percentage of the whole popula- 
tion, and, obviously, these hundreds of thousands of mur- 
derers, thugs, crooks, tramps, bums, curbstone politicians, and 
libertines are not patriots. On the contrary, they reduce the 
average of patriotism to an alarming extent. 
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There is a religious, or, if you prefer, an irreligious, phase 
to this subject. While there have been magnificent patriots 
like Tom Paine who were rank infidels or atheists, yet, as a 
rule, men without belief in a hereafter and an intelligent and 
beneficent Ruler of the Universe do not make the best citizens 
and the most reliable defenders of their country. “Let us 
eat, drink, and be merry, for to-morrow we die,” is apt to be 
their guiding creed, and it does not suggest great love for the 
flag, or much sacrifice in a trying emergency for its honor or 
defence. Whenever you find an anarchist who hates govern- 
ment and wants to destroy it, you find an atheist; and to what- 
ever extent infidelity prevails, in the churches or outside of 
them, to that extent is there apt to be a relaxation of home 
ties and state ties, which is an antecedent condition to the dis- 
regard for all the regulations of organized society and a sure 
symptom of national decay. That clergy and laity have 
become much infected with disbelief in their own creeds and 
even if the integrity and inspiration of the Scriptures, admits 
of no doubt. To this fact, in large part, as well as to the lack 
of what may be called Christian democracy, may be attrib- 
uted the church’s loss of power over the masses. When 
Henry Ward Beecher said that a fact owtside of the Bible has 
and ought to have preference over a declaration in the Bible, 
he only had the courage to express a measure of unfaith in 
which many of his fellow preachers shared. But the clergy 
have become bolder now, and doctrines which would have 
been viewed as rank heresies a few years ago, are coun- 
tenanced as “broad-minded” and “progressive.” The growing 
tendency is to make parables and allegories of everything in 
Holy Writ which savors of the unnatural or miraculous, and 
care is taken by many Gospel-expounders to square their 
scriptural texts with the latest speculations on biology, geol- 
ogy, and the “higher criticism.” Not long since one prom- 
inent divine in the metropolis went so far as to declare from 
his fashionable pulpit that civilization had outgrown all re- 
ligions, including Christianity, and that he was casting about 
to find a new religion to take its place. 

It is not our purpose to criticise this ecclesiastical license 
further than to make the point that a weak and uncertain 
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faith in the essentials of Christianity is the precursor and con- 
comitant of weak and debilitated patriotism. In this con- 
nection it may be mentioned that the church has to a large 
extent adopted the policy of conquering the world by com- 
promising conformity with it, and still the temples of wor- 
ship are frequented by only about twenty per cent of the 
population. Of late years the churches have become a factor 
in politics. They were particularly so regarded in our last 
Presidential campaign. This is not necessarily an unpropi- 
tious omen; but if the churches elect to cast their influence 
upon the side of wealth and power and “respectability,” they 
will lose the respect and confidence of the masses and dimin- 
ish in them the sum of patriotic devotion. When intelligent, 
honest voters see their ticket and policies go down in defeat 
before the combined forces of great corporations, trusts, 
millionaires, stock-gamblers, political bosses, and finally the 
churches, they naturally and with practical accuracy point 
to this aggregation as the “government,” but it will arouse in 
them loathing and contempt instead of veneration or love. 
Whether it be called progress or retrogression, it is true 
that as a nation we are drifting away from old-time land- 
marks, from old-time theology, from old-time simplicity, 
from old-time morality, from old-time statesmanship, and old- 
time conditions of material and social equality. None of 
these changed and still changing conditions are promoters of 
a national spirit. They tend to divide into antagonistic 
classes, instead of to unify the people. They tend to destroy 
patriotism, not to create it. They lead up to the conviction 
that the general trend of the main current of national life is 
towards a lower level where clouds and shadows hang gloom- 
ily over waters that are turbulent and beset with rocks. It 
may be apprehended that we have made perceptible progress 
in this direction. When a government stands in fear of vio- 
lence from a considerable element among its own citizens, it 
may well be inferred that the love of country is alarmingly 
deficient. Yet the beginnings of such a fear are already dis- 
cernible. They may be seen in the mistrust and suspicion 
with which the industrial classes are viewed by capitalistic 
interests and legal authority. They may be seen in the ap- 
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peals made a few months ago to the courts to curtail the free 
use of the public highways and the exercise of free assem- 
blage to the industrial classes. They may be seen in the pur- 
pose seriously entertained to construct the more costly gov- 
ernment buildings hereafter so that they can be protected 
with Gatling guns, should serious trouble with the populace 
arise. It is understood that the governmental building in 
Chicago will be, or can be, so protected, and the same is true 
of the mint building in Philadelphia. The sense of domestic 
danger has become so keen that inventors, quick to respond to 
every desideratum, have devised what is known as a “riot 
gun.” It is so light and portable that a gunner can readily 
carry it about, and yet so destructive that in a few seconds it 
could mow down a multitude of people with its continuous 
discharge of leaden hail. It might be asked of what avail 
this riot gun would be in the hands of a defender of organized 
society when one or a dozen of the same diabolical contriv- 
ances might be in the possession of the mob. But we only 
care in this connection to offer cumulative evidence of the 
weakening attachment for law and constituted authority 
which is shown in the growing fear and suspicion which the 
masses inspire. 

Take another view. One can form some notion of the 
patriotism of a people by the character of the polities of the 
alternately dominant parties. When Charles Sumner said 
that “Politics is morality applied to public affairs,” everybody 
accepted the definition as correct, and it was not regarded 
as ideal merely, but something which should exist in practice. 
But some decades have passed since statesmen like Sumner 
were shaping governmental affairs, and politicians and parti- 
san bosses have largely taken their place. If we want another 
definition of politics, one that is up-to-date, we can deduce it 
from the twin propositions of ex-Senator John Ingalls. Mr. 
Ingalls has declared that ““The decalogue and the golden rule 
have no place in politics,” and that “The purification of par- 
ties is an iridescent dream.” Another modern patriot of 
opposing party affiliation laid down the rule that “To the 
victors belong the spoils.” This dictum, though loudly con- 
demned and diametrically opposed to civil-service law, has 
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been for years essentially followed by both the old parties. 
Present-day politics is a hustle for office. Money has become 
a great factor in securing it. The saloons and the churches 
are other factors, and when these three forces are arrayed on 
the same side, which is not at all inconceivable, the opposing 
party, however meritorious may be its policies and its candi- 
dates, is destined to be vanquished at the polls. The end is 
made to justify the means, and the end is the spoils of office. 
In these days the place-seeker who wants a fat public job 
goes straight after it. The idea of a man with political ambi- 
tions to satisfy sitting down with high-minded composure 
waiting for an office to look him up, would strike one as being 
supremely funny. But the average American citizen is not a 
fool, and when he comes to think it all over he discovers that 
the “government” and the “flag” concerning which he has 
been given such fine and lofty conceptions, are practically and 
in effect these selfsame hustlers for office and emolument who 
sit in upholstered chairs, smoke high-priced cigars, and draw 
salaries several times larger than they could possibly earn by 
honest effort in any legitimate vocation. His veneration for 
his country, therefore, will be graduated by the respect or 
detestation in which he holds the men who administer the 
affairs of state and draw the salaries which he is taxed to pay. 

Evidently patriotism cannot and ought not to exist without 
a reasonable basis, and it may just as well be confessed that 
such basis is very deficient. In the light of bitter experience 
it is found that the Declaration of Independence is a brilliant 
delusion. In plain fact, men are not “created equal.” An 
ever-increasing number of them in this country are created 
very unequal. Neither, in the wide sense of the term, are 
they born free. They are the slaves of circumstance, and, as 
a rule, may not choose a higher and a happier lot than that 
of their near progenitors. Year by year the inequality of 
material possession and social position becomes more strongly 
marked and affects a larger number of persons on the -one 
hand, and a fewer number on the other. According to the 
last census report, fifty-two per cent of our population are 
born in poverty and consigned to a life of servitude as hewers 
of wood and drawers of water. Here are more than half of 
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our 75,000,000 of people, yet they own but three per cent 
of the national wealth, practically all of which the labor of 
their class has created. Some 40,000 families own more than 
half the aggregate wealth, while a paltry one-seventieth part 
of the population has secured possession of two-thirds of it. 
But under the malefic influence of unequal and exorbitant 
taxation, of trust and syndicate robbery, and of a financial 
system with its ever-appreciating dollar created and main- 
tained by and for the creditor classes and the class with fixed 
incomes, the centralization of wealth has made rapid progress 
since 1890, and is making rapid progress now. ( The middle 
class is constantly being crowded down into the already con- 
gested ranks of labor, while fabulous wealth is accumulating 
more and more in the hands of a favored few.) The facts and 
figures which the next census will present may well be antici- 
pated with alarm. Class favoritism, unequal opportunity and 
poverty for the majority of our citizens may make tramps, 
criminals, perverts, and anarchists, but cannot make patriots. 
Whether the fact will be generally recognized or not, we are 
as a nation going with a full head of steam straight towards 
a social upheaval. Existing tendencies cannot continue many 
years longer without making serfs of all but a handful of our 
population, and the masses are too enlightened to submit to 
that consummation. Vassalage and our common schools can- 
not coexist. If wise and just policies do not supervene, the 
worm will turn at last, and when it does, woe betide the Shy- 
locks, the multi-millionaires, the trust magnates, the pluto- 
crats, the corrupt party bosses, and all the vampires who have 
wantoned in luxury by sucking the blood of the people. 
Secular events appear to be shaping fast to fulfil the Scrip- 
tural propheey—“Go to now, ye rich men, weep and howl 
for your miseries that shall come upon you. Your riches are 
corrupted, and your garments are moth-eaten. Your gold 
and silver is eankered; and the rust of them shall be a witness 
against you, and shall eat your flesh as it were fire.” 

In one of his happy efforts, Dr. Chauncey M. Depew said 
to the students of Chicago University, that “Every young 
man should be an optinfist.”. But since he made that fasci- 
nating address, three of the students of that institution, who 
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not unlikely listened to him, are reported by President Har- 
per to have literally died of starvation. Scores of others 
were said to have been in a famishing condition. Even Dr. 
Depew’s optimism would not be proof against such a heritage 
of poverty and suffering as that. It may be well to challenge 
the declaration of Sam Small, that “Civilization is a failure,” 
but optimism and patriotism must stand or fall on facts; they 
‘annot subsist on sentiment or theories. Men will love their 
country and look with hopeful assurance at the future, when 
their stomachs are filled and their backs clothed, and when 
favoring laws and conditions enable them to live in reasona- 
ble prosperity in their own homes and rear their children 
with possibilities in life other than to become the despairing 
drudges of circumstance, chained to the wheels of capital. 
You make a patriot out of a man when you make him con- 
tented and happy. 

Another evidence of discontent and unrest is found in the 
floating vote, which grows larger every year, and which pen- 
dulates fitfully back and forth, first carrying an election for 
one party, then for the other, but satisfied with neither. This 
floating vote is made up of the masses; made up of hirelings 
at starvations wages; made up of renters, or owners of modest 
homes that are covered with mortgages; made up in part of 
men who are of better estate, but who feel that they are op- 
pressed by discriminating laws and unjust taxation. It is not 
in human nature for these men to be moved with patriotic 
emotion at the sight of their country’s banner. But, para- 
doxical as it may appear, the capitalistic class have still less 
patriotism. How much love of country have the stock-gam- 
blers and money-speculators of Wall Street? The question is 
sufficiently answered in their craven, inhuman, and utterly 
un-American attitude towards the Cuban patriots. The peo- 
ple of that ill-starred island may be huddled together and 
starved like wild beasts; their stock may be driven off or 
killed, and their houses burned; their children may be massa- 
cred, and their wives and daughters violated; their prisoners 
of war may be shot, and the sick and wounded inmates of 
their hospitals may be hacked to pieces, but none of these 
things move the money-loaners and security speculators. Up 
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to the hour of this writing they have given their orders to the 
present administration, as they did to the preceding one, to 
offer no interference, to put forth no policy for bringing the 
cruel war to a close, because it might “disturb business” and 
interrupt their all-absorbing occupation of heaping up wealth. 
The attitude of our Shylocks towards the Armenians when 
they were being slaughtered like sheep was equally un-Ameri- 
can and brutal. 

Where then shall we look for patriots to hold this con- 
federacy together and successfully guide the ship of state, 
when both extremes of our population fail us? True, there is 
the middle class, and there is the honest, conservative farm- 
ing class. But both are in a state of material and social sub- 
sidence. The small merchant must gradually give way to the 
great department store; and the syndicates and combines are 
steadily acquiring a monopoly of all competitive industry and 
all trade, forcing out of business and into poverty thousands 
of otherwise prosperous men. The farmer has had a little 
spurt of good fortune this year, by reason of the misfortune 
which overtook millions of agriculturists in other lands. But 
such conditions are not likely soon to be repeated. Our 
farmers will fare worse and worse as the purchasing power of 
the gold dollar increases and the prices of the products of the 
soil decline. The farmer, like the laborer, will begin to think 
there is something wrong with his government when his 
wheat and other cereals sell for less than the cost of produc- 
tion, and he finds it impossible to make ends meet. 

But why, some one may ask, draw this lurid and doleful 
picture? Might not the artist with hope and courage open up 
to us a vista in which moral and religious evangels and organ- 
ized, aggressive agencies pushing for political and economic 
reforms should oceupy the near perspective, while warm, 
bright rays of light and cheer illuminate the distant scene? 
Yes, there are word painters who can do this, and the world 
needs the products of their genius and the stimulation of their 
pleasing imagery. But the world also needs that other and 
darker picture, with the shadowy outlines of its menacing 
spectres looming up in the distance, because it needs the 
truth. Without mincing matters we are prepared to say, in 
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conclusion, that, because colossal blunders have been made 
and perpetuated, this country is getting dangerously per- 
meated with the spirit of discontent and unrest. Things may 
appear fairly smooth on the surface, but seismic forces of 
resistless power slumber underneath. If we do not change the 
direction in which we are going, these forces will some day 
let go with an uncontrollable energy that will shake this 
continent, wreck all authority, and level every social and ma- 
terial estate and condition. Then the ery of “anarchy” which 
fell so glibly from partisan lips in the last presidential cam- 
paign will be a dread reality more dire than was ever con- 
ceived in the fanciful brain of any aristocrat or demagogue. 
A thousand warning indices, great and small, admonish us 
that we are going the wrong way—the way towards national 
destruction. 

What shali be done? In general, we answer, reverse the 
engine. Check the centralization of wealth and its growing 
domination in a democratic government. Give equal oppor- 
tunities for material acquisition and the pursuit of happiness 
to all the people. Abolish class favoritism. Turn down the 
party boss. Crush every character-destroying vice that flour- 
ishes under sanction of law. Make towering wealth bear its 
share of the public burdens. Smash the combines. Legislate 
for the people, not for Dives. Make the masses contented 
and happy by enabling them to prosper on their labor, which 
is the productive source of all our national wealth. Enable 
the humblest elector to feel that he is the governing “sover- 
eign” in fact which he is in theory. Then we shall have 
patriotism. Then there will be no need of State and federal 
laws to protect the flag from overt insult, or from being 
prostituted to commercial or partisan uses. Then there will 
be no need of Gatling guns to protect public property by 
shooting down prospective mobs of our own people. 

But will these wise and prudent policies be adopted? In 
fine, will the engine be reversed? We do not know. But we 
do know that the conviction is becoming fixed in a multitude 
of observant minds, that if within a few years at most the 
engine is not reversed, a fearful collision, which will be 
politically historic, is inevitable. 











THE ELEMENTS OF ORGANIC EVOLUTION. 
BY DR. DAVID STARR JORDAN, 
President of Leland Stanford Junior University. 

LL the laws of life, whatever their nature, are valid in 

A their degree throughout the organic world. They con- 

trol the life processes of man, those of the lower ani- 

mals, and those of “our brother organisms, the plants.” The 

fact that the laws of heredity, for example, extend unchanged 

in essence from one extreme of organic life to another, is one 

of the most vital to our understanding of the nature of life. 

For such homology as this, for any fact of homology whatso- 

ever, we have found but one explanation, the influence of 
common descent. 

There are many elements or factors which enter into the 
processes of organic evolution, and they stand in varied rela- 
tions to each other. It is not possible to make a classification 
of them in which there shall not be inequality and overlap 
ping of elements. For the purpose of our present discussion 
we may group these forces and factors under eight principal 
heads: 

I. Heredity. ‘This is “the law of persistence in a series 
of organisms.” ‘Throughout nature each creature tends to 
reproduce its own qualities and those of its ancestors. “Like 
begets like.” Creatures resemble their ancestors. The single 
germ cell specialized for purposes of reproduction is capable 
in its development “of repeating the whole with the precision 
of a work of art.” Heredity is the great conservative force of 
evolution. Its influence is shown in the persistence of type, 
in the existence of broad homologies among living forms, 
in the possibility of natural systems of classification in any 
group, in the retention of vestigial organs, in the develop- 
ment in the youth of the individual of outworn structures and 
conditions useful in the earlier history of the race or type. 

The physical basis of heredity has been in recent years the 
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subject of many elaborate investigations. The close homol- 
ogy of the germ cell with the one-celled animals, or protozoa, 
is now generally recognized, and there is large reason to be- 
lieve that in the bands and loops of the nucleus of the germ 
cell is found the visible vehicle by which the hereditary ten- 
dencies are transmitted. 

Il. Jrritability. All living beings are affected by their 
surroundings. Living matter must always respond in some 
degree to every external stimulus. All living beings are 
moved by, or react from, every phase of their surroundings. 
The nervous system and its associated sense organs are di- 
rectly related to the conditions of life. They are concessions 
made to the environment. The power of motion, whatever 
it may be, requires the guidance obtained from the impres- 
sions made by external things. In all animals this knowledge, 
whatever its degree of completeness, tends to work itself out 
in action. In plants the same thing is in some degree true. 
The essential difference is that, having no power of locomo- 
tion, the plant is without a general sensorium. The parts that 
move, growing rootlets, tips of branches, and the like, have 
sensibility and power of motion in the same series of cells. 
The animal, a colony of cells which move as a whole, has a 
specialized nervous system which serves the whole. 

As a rule the environment does not act directly on the 
individual. Its influence is felt chiefly in modifying its 
action, in increasing, diminishing, or changing its efforts. The 
effects of environment are practically recognized in processes 
of education, of agriculture, the “care and culture of men” 
and of horses and trees and wheat. Evil surroundings pro- 
duce evil effects. Easy surroundings, reducing the stimulus 
to effort, tend to produce organic degeneration. In larger 
ways response to environment produces‘a long series of “con- 
cessions.” A character or condition in itself of the nature of 
a response to outside stimulus may be called a concession. 
Among such concessions are the skin, the eyes, the brain, the 
sense of pain, in fact in the ultimate analysis every organ and 
every function of the body. For without environment all 
these would be unnecessary. They would be inconceivable. 
For life without environment is the philosopher’s dream only. 
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To conquer or create one’s own environment is the noblest 
function of the human will, itself one of the factors in 
evolution. 

Ill. Jndividuality. No two organisms are exactly alike. 
There is in each individual of whatever species “a divine ini- 
tiative” which prevents it from being the slavish copy of any 
which have gone before. The “survival of the fittest” rests 
on the existence of different degrees and kinds of fitness. 
This it is the part of the laws of variation to produce. Every 
step in divergence or specialization gives room for more life. 
Its abundance is dependent upon its variety. Thus the world 
is never full, for there is always room for organisms better or 
differently adapted to each set of its varied conditions. The 
arrangement of double parentage tends to promote variety in 
life. Each new individual has all the ancestors of its father 
as well as all those of its mother, and with each one these are 
brought into new combinations. The process of amphimixis, 
the mingling of the hereditary characters of the two germ 
cells, male and female, to form a new fertilized cell, has as its 
essential function the promotion of variation. The processes 
of karyokinesis, the subdivision of the nuclear material in 
the formation of a new cell, tend in the same direction. By 
the result of the subdivisions incident in forming the sperm- 
cell or the ovum, no one of these is left exactly like any other. 
From this point of view we say that variation is, as Professor 
Osborn has said, in reality a phase of heredity. The same 
structures that provide for the continuance of the species pre- 
vent the actual repetition of the individual. 

Besides these sources of germinal variation there are the 
forces of laws which produce acceleration or retardation in 
the processes of early development. Much of the advance 
in power or specialization among organisms comes from the 
saving of time in the process of development. As growth 
goes on the forms we call lower pass slowly through the vari- 
ous stages of life. Their growth is finished before any high 
degree of specialization is reached. The embryo of the higher 
form passes through the same course, but with a rapidity in 
some degree proportioned to its future possibility. Less time 
is spent on non-essentials, and we may say that by the saving 
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of time and force it is enabled to push on to higher develop- 
ment. 

The gill structures of the fish, by which its blood is purified 
by contact with air dissolved in water, last its whole lifetime. 
The fish never outgrows this structure, and never acquires the 
function of breathing atmospheric air. The frog is fishlike 
for a period in its life, but the development is accelerated, 
organs for breathing atmospheric air afe produced, and the 
gills become atrophied and disappear from view. ‘Their traces 
remain, for by the law of heredity no creature can ever wholly 
let go of its past. That its ancestors once breathed in water 
can never be forgotten. With bird or mammal the accelera- 
tion is still more marked, and the gill structure has passed 
into modification before the egg is hatched or the animal 
born. The force of acceleration hurries the embryo along 
through these temporary stages, and with this shortening of 
useless steps comes the possibility of higher development. 

In like manner retarded development brings about degener- 
ation, while variations in either direction with species or or- 
gans has the larger purpose of increasing variation, of promot- 
ing individuality. 

Similar results are brought about by variations in use or 
in effort. The organ which is used thrives, while the unused 
function disappears with the organ on which it depends. 
These changes affect the individual vitally and directly. 
Whether they are transmitted from generation to generation 
in any degree is still unknown. Characters resulting from 
the use, effort, or experience of the individual are known as 
acquired characters. Such acquired characters are the strong 
arm of the blacksmith, the skilled hand of the artist, the 
trained ear of the musician. These characters are not subject 
to inheritance by the laws of heredity in the same way or in 
the same degree that unborn characters are. Nevertheless it 
is claimed by a large number of evolutionists, the so-called 
Neo-Lamarckian school, that there is a law of the transmission 
of acquired characters. Such a law was formulated by La- 
marek as his fourth law of evolution in these words: 


“All that has been acquired, begun, or changed in the 
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structure of individuals in their lifetime is preserved in re- 
production and transmitted to the new individuals which 
spring from those who have inherited the change.” 


In the words of Herbert Spencer, the leader of the Neo- 
Lamarckians, “Change of function produces changes of 
structure; it is a tenable hypothesis that changes of structur: 
so produced are inherited.” 

The transmission of acquired characters is still one of the 
hypothetical factors of evolution, and we may here give it 
only this passing reference. Among the remaining factors 
which promote variety in life must be reckoned variation in 
environment. No two organisms can have exactly the same 
surroundings, and the surroundings modify development. 
With this goes the destruction of the unadapted, the various 
phases of the great sifting process known collectively as nat 
ural selection. The “survival of the fittest’? must rest on the 
existence of the fittest. The “origin of the fittest” involves 
a series of difficult problems, some of them still unsolved. 

IV. Natural Selection. The great motive power of organ- 
ic evolution is the force or process of natural selection. In 
the conditions of life those organisms last longest which are 
best fitted to these conditions. This is the essential fact upon 
which rests Herbert Spencer’s law of “the survival of the 
fittest.” At the same time the survival of the fittest does not 
tell the whole story of natural selection. But a small part 
of the actual characters of animals and plants can be traced 
directly and solely to the principle of utility. The survival of 


large element also in the great process of 


the existing is a 
natural selection. ‘Thus, a water bird will have web feet. 
The webbing is useful in swimming. Its presence is due to 
its utility. The survival of the fittest in water birds may 
mean the survival of the best swimmer, and the best swimmer 
is the one with the most useful webbing. But a character 
quite as persistent may be a perfectly useless one, as a special 
arrangement of the plates on the tarsus, or the flattening of 
a single claw. This may have in itself no utility at all. Its 
presence may not be due to the survial of the fittest. Tt per 


sists because such a character was possessed by some ancestor. 
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It has been retained through heredity. The nails must have 
some form, the plates some arrangement, the wing coverts 
some color. This ancestral form or color is as good as some 
other would be. Hence comes its persistence, which is simply 
a survival of the existing, no question of relative fitness being 
involved. But as this is also a natural adjustment produced 
by natural relations as distinguished from artificial selection 
produced by the act of man, we may still include it under the 
head of natural selection. Whatever result is brought about 
in the struggle for existence by the resultants of natural forces 
without human aid is natural selection in the sense in which 
Darwin used the term. 

Throughout all nature the number of organisms brought 
into life is far in excess of the number of those which can 
come to maturity. All live that can live, and in general those 
that can not live are those whose individual variations are 
least favorable. Only a small minority of the whole reach 
their full growth. The destruction of the others, to use Ber- 
gen’s words, is “not indiscriminate, but it will first and mainly 
comprise those individuals least able to resist attack.” 

The term “fitness” in these discussions means, of course, 
only the power to win in the particular kind of contest that 
may be in question, no moral element and no element of 
general progress being necessarily involved. The term “nat- 
ural selection” originated from the use of the word “selec- 
tion” by breeders of animals to indicate the process of 
“weeding out” by which they improved their breeds. For the 
method by which in nature a new species is brought into 
existence seems to be precisely parallel to that by which we 
may artificially produce a new breed of cows or of dogs, a 
new race of pigeons, or a new variety of roses. “Natural se- 
lection” is, however, an affirmative phrase for what is largely 
a negative process. “Natural extinction,” or the destruction 
of the unfittest, would sometimes express the same idea better. 

No more striking statement of the universality of the strug- 
gle for existence and of its power to compel some form of 
selection—natural of course—has ever been made, than that 
given by Darwin in the “Origin of Species.” From this I 
quote: 
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“I use this term, struggle for existence, in a large and meta- 
phorical sense, including dependence of one being on another, 
and including (which is more important) not only the life of 
the individual, but success in leaving progeny. Two canine 
animals, in time of dearth, may be truly said to struggle with 
each other which shall get food and live. But a plant on the 
edge of a desert is said to struggle for life against the drouth, 
though more properly it should be said to be dependent on the 
moisture. A plant which annually produces a thousand 
seeds, of which only one on an average comes to maturity, 
may be more truly said to struggle with plants of the same 
and other kinds which already clothe the ground. The mis- 
tletoe is dependent on the apple and a few other trees, but can 
only in a far-fetched sense be said to struggle with these trees, 
for if too many of these parasites grow on the same tree, it 
languishes and dies. But several seedling mistletoes growing 
close together on the same branch may more truly be said 
to struggle with each other. As the mistletoe is disseminated 
by birds, its existence depends on them; and it may meta- 
phorically be said to struggle with other fruit-bearing plants 
in tempting the birds to devour and thus disseminate its seeds. 
In these several senses, which pass into each other, I use for 
convenience’ sake the general term of ‘struggle for exist- 
ence.’ 

“A struggle for existence inevitably follows from the high 
rate at which all organic beings tend to increase. Every be- 
ing, which during its natural lifetime produces several eggs 
or seeds, must suffer destruction during some period of its 
life, and during some season or occasionally year; otherwise, 
on the principle of geometric increase, the numbers would 
quickly become so inordinately great that no country could 
support the product. 

“Hence . . . there must in every case be a struggle for 
existence, either one individual with another of the same 
species, or with the individuals of distinct species, or with the 
physical conditions of life. It is the doctrine of Malthus 
applied with manifold force to the whole animal and vegeta- 
ble kingdoms; for in this case there can be no artificial in- 
crease of food, and no prudential restraint from marriage. 
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Although some species may be now increasing, more or less 
rapidly, in numbers, all cannot do so, for the world would not 
hold them. There is no exception to the rule that every or- 
ganic being naturally increases at so high a rate, that if not 
destroyed, the earth would soon be covered by the progeny 
of a single pair. Even slow-breeding man has doubled in 
twenty-five years, and at this rate, in less than a thousand 
years, there would literally not be standing-room for his 
progeny. ... The elephant is reckoned the slowest breeder 
of all known animals, and I have taken some pains to estimate 
its probable minimum rate of increase; it will be safest to 
assume that it begins breeding when thirty years old, and 
goes on breeding until ninety years old, bringing forth six 
young in the interval, and surviving till one hundred years 
old; if this be so, after a period of from 740 to 840 years there 
would be nearly nineteen million elephants alive, descended 
from the first pair. 

“T have found that the visits of bees are necessary for the 
fertilization of some kinds of clover; for instance, twenty 
heads of white clover (Trifolium repens) yielded 2,290 seeds, 
but twenty other heads protected from bees produced not one. 
Again, one hundred heads of red clover (Trifolium pratense) 
produced 2,700 seeds, but the same number of protected 
heads produced not a single seed. Humble-bees alone visit 
red clover, as other bees cannot reach the nectar. . . . Hence 
we may infer as highly probable that, if the whole genus of 
humble-bees became extinct or very rare in England, the 
heartsease and red clover would become very rare or wholly 
disappear. The number of humble-bees in any district de- 
pends in a great measure on the number of field-mice, which 
destroy their combs and nests; and Col. Newman, who has 
long attended to the habits of humble-bees, believes that more 
than two-thirds of them are thus destroyed all over England. 
Now the number of mice is largely dependent, as everyone 
knows, on the number of cats; and Col. Newman says: ‘Near 
villages and small towns I have found the nests of humble- 
bees more numerous than elsewhere, which I attribute to the 
number of cats which destroy the mice. Hence it is quite 
credible that the presence of feline animals in large numbers 
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in a district might determine, through the intervention first 
of mice and then of bees, the frequency of certain flowers in 
that district.’ ” 


A calculation has been lately made that at the normal rate 
of increase from a pair of English sparrows, if none were to 
die except of old age, it would take but twenty-five years to 
give one sparrow to every square inch of the State of Indiana. 
But such increase is impossible, for more than a hundred other 
species of birds are disputing the same territory, and there 
cannot be place or food for all. With such conditions, the 
struggle for existence between sparrow and sparrow, and be- 
tween sparrows and other birds, grows yearly more severe. 
Each year now the sparrow gains a little and other birds lose 
correspondingly; but sooner or later with each species a point 
will be reached when the loss exactly balances the increase. 
This produces a condition of apparent equilibrium—the equi- 
librium of nature; a sort of armed neutrality which a superfi- 
cial observer mistakes for real peace and permanence. But 
this equilibrium is broken as soon as any individual or group 
of individuals appears that can do something more than 
merely hold its own in a struggle for existence. 

The struggle for existence appears under a threefold form: 
the struggle of creatures with like creatures; the struggle 
with unlike forms; and the struggle with the conditions of the 
environment. In general when the environment is most 
favorable, the competition of individual with individual will 
be most severe. Where this environment is alike favorable 
for many different forms or species, the struggle between 
species and species becomes intensified. Where conditions 
are adverse, the number of forms able to maintain themselves 
will be smaller, but those which acquire adaptation, not be- 
ing crowded by competing forms, often exist in countless 
numbers. 

The distribution of fishes may illustrate this. The most 
favorable condition for fish life is found about coral reefs, in 
the clear, equable waters of the tropics. Here many forms 
find favorable conditions, but the competition among their 
individuals is severe. In Arctic waters but few species ap- 
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pear; the most are excluded by the temperature itself. But 
these few forms are represented each by myriads of individ- 
uals. But few kinds can enter into competition. The strug- 
gle is not that of species against species; it is the survival of 
those that can react from the environment, that can maintain 
themselves against the hard conditions of life. But these 
conditions are not hard to these individuals. The Aretic life 
is the life they are fitted for. The struggle for existence is 
never felt as a stress or strain by the adapted. 

Hence comes the fact noticed by Darwin, that, while all 
intelligent men admit the struggle for existence, very few 
realize it. Men in general are fitted to the struggle as it came 
to their ancestors, as they are fitted to the pressure of the air. 
They do not realize the pressure itself, but only its fluctua- 
tions. Hence it comes that many writers have supposed that 
the struggle for existence belonged only to animals, that man 
is or should be exempt from it. Competition has been identi- 
fied with injustice, fraud, or trickery, and it has been sup- 
posed that some act of legislation would put an end to it for- 
ever. But competition is inseparable from life. The struggle 
for existence may be hidden in social conventions, but it can 
never be extinguished. Nor should it be, for it is the essen- 
tial force in the progress of life. Were it not for the princi- 
ple of competition there could not be on the earth to-day an 
organism higher than a toadstool. 

Malthus’s law of population referred to above is in sub- 
stance this: man tends to increase by a geometrical ratio, that 
is by multiplication; the increase of food supply is by arith- 
metical ratio, that is by addition; hence, whatever may be the 
ratio of increase, a geometrical progression will sooner or later 
outrun an arithmetical one. Hence sooner or later the world 
would be overstocked, did not vice, misery, or prudence come 
in as checks, reducing the ratio of multiplication. This law 
has been criticised as a partial truth, so far as man is con- 
cerned. This means simply that there are other factors also 
in evolution than those recognized by Malthus. . Neverthe- 
less Malthus’s law is a sound statement of one great factor. 
And this law is simply the expression of the struggle for 
existence as it appears among men. 
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In a world limited in extent and in possibilities any rate of 
increase among organisms must bring about a struggle for 
existence. The ratio of increases is in itself a matter of minor 
importance, for each species would fill up the whole world 
at last. It is the ratio of actual increase which determines the 
fate of a species. Those increase and maintain themselves 
in which the death rate does not exceed the rate of increase. 
Those who live “beyond their means” must sooner or later 
perish. 

Thus it comes about through natural selection that there is 
everywhere seemingly perfect adaptation, the “fitting of the 
dough to the pan,” of the river to its bed. But this fitting is 
never wholly perfect, for still more complete adaptation may 
come; and as conditions change, adaptations must change also. 
Progress follows organic dissatisfaction. Where there is no 
reason for change, there is no progress; degeneration may set 
in, and degeneration of one sort or another follows withdraw- 
al from the current of the struggle for existence. “Whatever 
is desirable,” says Weismann, “becomes necessary as soon as 
it is possible.” Whatever is not needed tends to decline and 
disappear. 

In our discussion of social evolution we need sometimes to 
remember that the very perfection of society must always 
appear as imperfection; for a highly developed society is 
dynamic. It is moving on. A static society, no matter how 
perfect it may seem, whether a Utopia, Icaria, or “City of the 
Sun,” is in a condition of arrested development. Its growth 
has ceased, and its perfection is that of death. The most 
highly advanced social conditions are the most unstable. The 
individual man counts for most under those conditions; for 
the growth of the individual man is the only justification for 
the institutions of which he forms part. The most highly 
developed organism shows the greatest imperfections. The 
most perfect adaptation to conditions needs readaptation, as 
conditions themselves speedily change. The dream of a static 
millennium, when struggle and change shall be over, when all 
shall be secure and happy, finds no warrant in our knowledge 
of man and the world. ‘Self-realization in life is only possible 
when self-perdition is also possible. When cruelty and hate 
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are excluded by force, charity and helpfulness will go with 
them. Strength and virtue have their roots within man, not 
without. They may be checked but they can not be greatly 
stimulated by institutions and statutes. 

In this connection we have also to remember that the 
struggle for existence in human society does not mean bru- 
tality. It is not necessarily a war to the knife, or a struggle 
with fists or with balances of trade. The elements of ultimate 
success in the struggle are not teeth, or claws, or brute 
strength, or trickery. The elements of ultimate success are 
rather what we know as the Christian virtues, though they 
have been virtues as long as man has known good from 
evil. 

$y good, or right, in human development, we mean sim- 
ply the opportunity for more life or higher life. That is good 
which makes me strong and gives strength to my neighbors. 
Might does not make right; but whatever is right will justify 
itself in persistence; and persistence is strength. That which 
is weak dies. We only know God’s purposes by what he per- 
mits. That which persists and grows must be in line with 
such purposes. A law is only an observed generalization of 
what is. There is no law which reads, “This and this ought 
to be, but is not.” 

V. Self-Activity. Another factor in evolution is fur- 
nished by the functional activity of the individual. Nature 
is a thrifty investor. She withdraws all unused capital. The 
old parable of the talents, wherein the owner of the unused 
talent lost all that he had, describes the workings of nature. 
The unused organ loses its power, and dwindles away. What 
comes out of a man determines his character. What he has 
done in the past furnishes the law of his future. The essence 
of individual character-building, with lower animal as with 
man, lies in action. Whatever he is he must make of himself. 
Heredity only furnishes the tools, and the environment is the 
leverage. Nor is this great law confined to animals alone. 
Even with plants the function must justify the organ. The 
branch which does not carry sap withers and dies. The fruit 
which does not ripen is cast to the ground. In a sense, too, 
the function must precede the organ. Where something is to 
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be done, there will be a better method of doing it, and this 
better method will survive in natural selection. 

Among the higher animals functional activity is the basis 
of individual happiness. There is no permanent feeling of 
joy except through functional activity. Dissipation, stimula- 
tion, tricks on the nervous system of any sort whatever, give 
only a counterfeit pleasure. Subjective joys are followed by 
subjective misery. There is “no pleasure in them.” 

There is a wild joy in “nature red in tooth and claw” that 
is not found in static life. And while higher development 
brings higher pleasures, these bear the same relation to self- 
activity. The pressure of environment gives only pain in 
itself. Ennui is chronic pain, nature’s warning against the 
dry rot of functional inactivity. To enjoy life, man or ani- 
mal must be doing, working, thinking, fighting, loving, help- 
ing,—something positive. And no thought or feeling of the 
mind is complete till it has somehow wrought itself into 
action. “The very fiends weave ropes of sand rather than 
taste pure hell in idleness.” ' 

When men have made themselves wise in the lore of others, 
in the learning which ends in self and does not extend itself to 
action, they have been neither virtuous nor happy. “Much 
learning is a weariness of the flesh.” Thought without action 
ends in intense fatigue of the soul, the disgust with all the 
“sorry scheme of things entire” which is the mark of the 
unwholesome and insane philosophy of pessimism, a philoso- 
phy never yet translated into pure and wholesome life. 

VI. Altruism. Another of the great forces in organic 
development is the law of mutual help, or altruism. Where 
organisms come into any sort of reiations one with another, 
there must be some relations more favorable than others. 
The law of altruism is the survival of the best relation of one 
organism to another of its own kind or type. The words 
good, better, are expressive of human relations. They are 
subjective terms, referring to the welfare of the individual. 
In the general sense, that is good which makes more or higher 
life possible. That is good in nature which “gives life more 
abundantly.” It is good to “make two blades of grass grow 
where only one grew before.”’ It is good also to make possi- 
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ble the growth of a specialized and highly adapted form, 
where only creatures of a lowly organization had existed be- 
fore. Altruism is the expression of the strength of mutual 
respect and mutual forbearance. The rule we call golden is 
the expression of strength as well as of right. That which 
is right will justify itself sooner or later by becoming might. 
Cruelty, vice, and selfishness are wrong as the expression of 
weakness, of low vitality, of conditions which make abun- 
dance of life impossible. 

Altruism is in no sense confined to man. There is no part 
of the animal kingdom in which it is unknown, no part of the 
vegetable kingdom without its traces. Favorable interrela- 
tions are possible wherever life is. The expression of such 
relations is altruism. | 

It can be shown that social virtues are powerful aids to 
survival in the struggle for existence. The race is not “to the 
swift” nor “the battle to the strong,” but “to them who can 
keep together.” The care of the young is a far more effective 
agency in the survival of the species than iron muscles or 
huge jaws. The willingness to die for the young is a guaran- 
tee that the young may live. 

“More ancient than competition,” says Oscar McCulloch, 
“is combination. The little, feeble, fluttering folk of God, 
like the spinning insects, the little mice in the meadow, the rat 
in the cellar, the crane on the marshes, or the booming bittern 
—all these have learned that God’s greatest word is together 
and not alone. He who is striving to make God’s blessing and 
bounty possible to most is stepping into line with nature. 
The selfish man is the isolated man.”- 

Altruism is a robust sentiment set deep in the breast of 
organic life, and not in danger of extinction, no more needing 
coddling than hunger. It expresses itself in all acts that make 
the human life sane, joyous, effective. Science is herself a 
consummate result of the altruism of the ages, whereby no 
man’s experiences belong to himself alone, but become part 
of the heritage of all who follow him. Human institutions 
have grown out of the social instinct. They are the fossils 
of past altruism. All forms of art, literature, music, religion 
arise and are developed through mutual help. And while 
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the relations of altruism tend to limit the freedom of the 
individual, it is only through such limitations that the indi- 
vidual can exist or his freedom be worth having. 

The gigantic fact of sex, with all its developments of pa- 
rental love, conjugal love, and filial love, and the resultant 
facts of variation and heredity are expressions of altruism. 
Among the one-celled animals the conjugation of cells, that 
arrangement whereby for variation’s sake two minute organ- 
isms meet and exchange parts of their substance, is the begin- 
ning of sex. 

The process of aggregation of cells whereby the progeny 
of the cell-division of a single cell are united to form a com- 
pound animal, is the expression of altruism. The human 
body is an alliance of myriads of cell units, codperating to 
form tissues and organs, each living not for itself alone, but 
for the good of the whole. 

In like fashion does the individual-man relate himself to 
society. The essential difference is the obvious one that the 
individual man moves, lives, and dies as an individual, while 
the individual cell is confined to its place by physical limita- 
tions. 

In recognizing the fact that the parallelism exists, it is 
not necessary to push it too far. From the aggregation of 
cells result specialization of parts, division of labor among 
organs, progress, and adaptation; and ultimately from the 
same source springs the necessity for organic death. Being 
bound together by physical bonds, the wearing out of one 
organ means the decay of the whole. In like manner, from 
the altruism of the individual result the strength of the 
state, the division of labor among men, and the consequent 
increase of effectiveness, the progress of knowledge, and the 
amenities of life. We do not need to say that a society or a 
nation must die for like reasons, for its units are bound not by 
physical bonds, but by invisible forces, and the wearing out 
of one organ could not necessarily destroy the whole. But 
the complex animal and the complex society are alike mani- 
festations of the law of altruism. 

VII. Isolation. A great factor in the production of va- 
riant forms is the isolation of groups of individuals from the 
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mass of their species. - The barriers of the earth, separating 
one group of individuals from other individuals of the same 
kind, cause them to be exposed to different influences. The 
reaction from environment is different in one case from an- 
other. As a result the presence of barriers shows itself in 
specific variation. 

Each species of animal or plant tends to expand and to 
cover the world. That a given species has not occupied any 
certain area is due to one of three causes: either (a) the species 
has never entered the district; or (b) having entered it, it 
could not maintain itself; or (c) having maintained itself, the 
changed conditions have made of it another species. 

Thus we may say that the reason why the civet cat is not 
found in New England is because it has never been able to 
reach that district in its movements. The skylark, which has 
been brought there, has not maintained itself because, in the 
individual cases at least, it could not; while the European rab- 
bit, introduced years ago into Porto Santo in the Madeiras, 
does not exist because its descendants are so much altered that 
we can not recognize them as the same species. 

With one of these three general propositions, self-evident 
no doubt, all the facts of geographical distribution may be 
connected. Each species extends its range wherever it can, 
maintains itself if it can, and undergoes change wherever its 
members are brought into new conditions or separated by 
barriers from the mass of their kind. 

The characters to be attributed directly to isolation are 
for the most part those of minor importance, the superficial 
traits of the species rather than the deep-seated qualities of 
the group. But these are none the less real, and to this series 
of influences much of the variety of the life of the globe must 
be attributed. Still other factors in organic evolution. may 
be more or less clearly defined, either in connection with 
those above-mentioned or as fundamentally distinct. 

Some of these are the following: The transmission of char- 
acters of the parent as distinct from proper heredity. A 
starved hill of corn means ill-nourished grains. The plants 
produced from ill-nourished seeds may be stunted by lack of 
vitality or lack of starch, without deficiency in the germ itself. 
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In like manner feeble children may owe their traits to the 
temporary illnesses of a strong mother. A sound mind de- 
mands a sound body, and a sound body is necessary to well- 
nourished offspring. With the characters of the germ-cell 
these conditions have nothing to do, and their homologue is 
found in such defects as insufficiency of milk. 

VIII. Inheritance of Acquired Characters. The inherit- 
ance of acquired characters, a process of transmission possi- 
bly different from germ-heredity, has been lately the subject 
of much discussion. To this the present writer does not care 
to add. According to some writers, as Herbert Spencer, this 
inheritance is a prominent factor in evolution. According to 
August Weismann it is simply a myth, invented to explain 
phenomena the causes of which are unknown. Most of the 
arguments on both sides have been theoretical only, based on 
no inductive evidence; and in science arguments of this sort 
are without value. Both suppositions rest, as Professor H. F. 
Osborn has said, less “in fact than haar the logical improba- 
bilities of other theories.” 

“Certainly,” Professor Osborn goes on to say, “we shall not 
arrest research with any evolution factor grounded upon logic 
rather than upon inductive demonstration. A retrograde 
chapter in the history of science would open if we should 
do so, and should accept, as established, laws which rest so 
largely upon negative reasoning. Darwin’s survival of the 
fittest we may alone regard as absolutely demonstrated as a 
real factor, without committing ourselves as to the origin of 
fitness. The (next) step is to recognize that there may be an 
unknown factor ‘or factors which will cause quite as great a 
surprise as Darwin’s. The feeling that there is such first came 
to the writer in 1890 in considering the want of an explana- 
tion for the definite and apparently purposeful character of 
certain variations. Since then a similar feeling has been 
voiced by Romanes and others, and quite lately by Scott; but 
the most extreme expression of it has recently come [in the 
assertion] that there is a factor not unknown but unknowa- 
ble! . . . Weare far from finally testing or dismissing these 
old factors, but the reaction from speculation upon them is 
itself a silent admission that we must reach out for some un- 
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known quantity. If such does exist there is little hope that 
we shall discover it except by the most laborious research; 
and while we may predict that conclusive evidence of its 
existence will be found in morphology, it is safe to add that 
the fortunate discoverer will be a physiologist. 

“Chief among the unknown factors are the relations be- 
tween the various stages of development and the environ- 
ment.” 

Prof. Osborn concludes this discussion with the belief that 

“Progressive inheritance is rather a process of substitution 
of certain characters and potentialities than the actual elimi- 
nation implied by Weismann.” “My last word is,” he says, 
“that we are entering the threshold of the evolution problem 
instead of standing within the portals. The harder tasks lie 
before us, not behind us, and their solution will carry us well 
into the twentieth century.” 











PROFESSOR BRIGGS AND THE BIBLE. 





BY OWEN B. JENKINS. 





ROFESSOR BRIGGS, in an article on “Works of the 
p Imagination” in the Old Testament,” in the North 
American Review for March, 1897, began his paper 
with some general praise of the Bible. As is well known, the 
Protestant form of the Holy Scriptures is a collection of 
sixty-six books, the works of different authors and the pro- 
- ductions of widely distant centuries, bound into one volume 
and termed, by way of distinction, the Bible, or in anglicized 
form, The Books. From the very nature of its contents, it 
being an excerpt of all that was best in Hebrew literature 
during at least ten centuries of authorship, a stranger to its 
merits would approach the volume with a reasonable expecta- 
tion of finding it a remarkable and interesting compilation. 
But if, prior to opening its lids, he were familiar with the 
teachings of Confucius, the principles of Mencius, and the 
treatises of Lao-tse,—teachers whose sayings have been the 
goads to virtue and the spiritual help of millions of men, and 
who, prior to the Christian era, taught that man was godlike 
only so far as he was righteous, that it was man’s duty to 
direct his steps in humility and to requite injury with kind- 
ness, and that human nature is intrinsically good, and who 
paid so striking a regard to youth and its possibilities that it 
cannot be duplicated except in modern literature,—and if 
our hypothetical stranger had also some knowledge of the 
Greek tragic poets, of the biography of Socrates, of the dia- 
logues of Plato, and the precepts of Epictetus,and hdd learned 
from Buddhist disciples of the incarnation of Gautama and 
of his great renunciation,—he would probably be surprised, 
in view of the claims of the book, to find within it little 
startlingly new or of very great ethical or intellectual 
superiority. 
To anyone having even a slight acquaintance with the liter- 


atures of the ancient world, who has heard of the Vedas and 
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the Upanishads, who is aware of the existence of the Zend 
Avesta, or has bent with interest over Accadian cosmogony, 
and learned with wonder of the Egyptian “Book of the Dead,” 
or perused with delight Greek and Latin anthologies, Jewish 
letters, including the Bible, assume a somewhat different as- 
pect from that belonging to them in his early Sunday-school 
days. To him the conclusion becomes inevitable that the 
difference between ancient Jewish and Gentile literatures is 
one of degree and not of kind; nor is the comparison always 
favorable to the scribes of Palestine. They have neither the 
exclusive Alpine elevation nor the sole Siberian area in the 
topography of their letters that Dr. Briggs ascribes to them. 
Indeed, there are some provinces in the domain of learning 
that lie wholly outside their boundaries. The Bible books 
contain not one scientifit work, while Aristotle, who lived 
before the completion of the Old Testament canon and was 
the successor of a long line of Greek philosophers, and can be 
fairly put in competition with the ancient Jews, colors with 
his blood the veins of modern investigators in physical sci- 
ence, and alternately stirs our wonder at the accuracy of his 
observations and the width of his views. The drama, in the 
pure sense of that word, is another form of literature that the 
Bible does not contain. “Comedy, that renders man ashamed 
of his follies and vices, and tragedy, that awakens all the 
sympathies of the human heart,” are not to be found in their 
strict form on its pages. To mention Job and the Song of 
Songs in any such connection is to beg the question of their 
literary form and to substitute the spirit of rhapsodic mono- 
logues and musical lyrics for the regular plots and Roscian 
buskin of the legitimate play that had reached a fine finish 
before the Christian era on both the Greek and Latin stages. 
Nor, according to Prof. Briggs himself, does the literature 
of the Bible afford any good specimen of historical composi- 
tion. On the contrary, in the department of history, in his 
own words, it is “quite disappointing.” Neither, if we accept 
the authority of the vast body of the clergy, who are supposed 
to be expert witnesses on any topic of scriptural erudition, is 
that venerable tome embellished by any work of fiction. 
However, while enumerating the forms of the Old Testa- 
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ment writings for the purpose of ascertaining their variety 
and estimating their literary value, it would be evidently un- 
fair to take this position against Prof. Briggs, who alleges, in 
effect, that the “novel with a purpose” is there. It is simply 
necessary for us to remember that the testimony of multitudes 
of witnesses, eminent for their respectability and employment, 
points the other way. 

If, then, a collection of antique Israelitish books has many 
phases of thought common to Persian, Sanskrit, Chinese, 
Egyptian, and Gréek authors, and has no ideas very different 
from some one or more of them, and a varying élevation of 
_ sentiment and beauty of conception that have their analogues 
in other literatures, and has the uniform characteristics of. the 

sacred books of all peoples, and yet possesses notable defi- 
ciences in matter and form-such ag have been indicated, it 
ean hardly be regarded as an accurate use of language to style 
such.a production “a marvel of literature,” much less to inti- 
mate that it is a compendium of “the varied form of the 
world’s literature” (p. 356). : 
The true reason for this exaggeration of the literary merit 
of the Bible lies in its theological importance to orthodox 
‘ecclesiastics. It arises from the confusion created by viewing 
that volume as a -piece of literature, and as also a direct, 
divinely inspired message from God to mankind. One look- 
ing on it as the latter cannot hold an unprejudiced opinionjof 
it as the former. Toward other writings such ‘a person re- 
sembles the Mohammedan who, it is alleged, ordered the 
destruction of the Alexandrian library because its multitu- 
dinous rolls either supplemented or contradicted the Koran; 
in the one case they were unnecessary, in the other baneful. 
Anyone who believes the Bible to be “given to men,” “a 
divine revelation for all classes of people, for all races and 
for all nations,” “to approach all people in the way in which 
they can be reached” (p. 356), comes to the judgment seat to 
compare the work of its heavenly Author with a non-divine, 
merely human screed, the victim of an a priori favoritism.of 
which he cannot divest himself, and, like Swedenborg, having 
once heard the musical voices of angels, all the tengues of 
men are to him henceforth harsh and hissing. From such a 
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bibliolater there is an appeal to the higher court of enlightened 
humanity. In the name of Koheleth or whoever was the 
author of the verse in Ecclesiastes, that long before the day 
of movable types declared, “of the making of many books 
there is no end,” how dare such a one pronounce “inspired” 
that and a few of its compatriot manuscripts, the elaboration 
of “much study that is a weariness to the flesh,” to the deroga- 
tion of entire literatures of many great and powerful peoples, 
whose written and acted thought has in countless instances 
during the course of many centuries illustrated and enforced 
every moral and social virtue in public and private life, and 
presented mankind with innumerable ideais of genius and 
nobility ¢ 

The orthodox wrong their Deity in limiting His literary in- 
fluence to the area of Judea. The upholders of the doctrine 
of inspiration, whether it be of the “verbal, plenary, or lim- 
ited variety,” were they not blinded by the unintentional 
bigotry resulting from their religious opinions, would be dis- 
mayed at the smallness of the gauge needed to measure what- 
ever superiority Hebrew literature of divine editing may have 
over that of the Gentile world with its simple human composi- 
tion. The gap between them, either in artistic form, truth of 
information, comprehension of statement, severity of morals, 
or science of the Godhead, is not so great as, in a world where 
natural law is prevalent, to call for any arbitrary, super- 





natural interference to account for their creation.. There is ~ 


not so great a gulf between the Hebraic divine books and the 
Sanskrit books averred by the Brahmanic priesthood to be 
divine, as there is between these latter and the traditions of 
the aboriginal clergy of the Polynesian Islands, likewise con- 
tended by them to have had their origin in divinity. If 
either novelty in theology or excellence in literature be the 
proof of divine inspiration, there is not so much warrant for 
deciding the Bible to be inspired of God, and that its prede- 
cessors and contemporaries among other nations were purely 
human in origin and purpose, as there is to find that Victor 
Hugo was the mouthpiece of the Deity, because he surpassed 
Sir Thomas Malory in the talents requisite to make a book a ° 
work of genius. 
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The scientific and common-sense method of regarding 
Biblical literature is that of analogy and comparison with 
other literatures. Such a procedure, if honestly conducted, 
will result in a belief of the human and natural origin of the 
book as opposed to a divine and supernatural one. If Prof. 
Briggs,—although he may be like a present-day Peter who 
has not yet seen the great sheet let down from heaven con- 
taining within its four corners the mental feast of universal 
literature, including its creeping and crawling species, or 
heard the voice cry, “Arise, slay and eat; call not that unclean 
which I have cleansed;”—by an argument that, with truly 
Levitical discrimination, confines its materials exclusively to 
Hebraic sources, as if the multiform productions of all other 
antique scholarships were unfit for use, can logically show 
with reasonable certainty the imaginary character of the here- 
tofore supposed historical incidents of the three books, Jonah, 
Ruth, and Esther, then the same method of procedure, con- 
ducted in a catholic spirit, on a wider. basis of fact, and with 
eyes for other than simply the Hebrew horizon, will end in 
proving the Bible neither a supernatural source of theology 
nor a uniquely inspired set of books. Its authors were not 
the inventors of doctrines concerning the Deity, nor the dis- 
coverers of God. The Jews were neither the most ancient of 
peoples nor the instructors of mankind. They took their tute- 
lage at the feet of the Egyptians. When released from that 
bondage they frequently borrowed their morals and their 
religion from their neighbors in Palestine, with whom they 
shared for many and long intervals barely distinguishable 
national entities. Nor did their captivity in Babylon visit 
them without its compensating advantages. It was in that 
illustrious seat of ancient civilization that the Hebrews are 
truly thought to have acquired, among many other things, the 
opening chapters of Genesis, which are still regarded by a 
large part of the Christian world as a veritable account of cre- 
ation, but which we now know to be a bit of Accadian fable, 
and which Prof. Briggs airily refers to as “interesting poems” 
(p. 357). 

It is the secondary origin of most of the books of the Bible 
that robs them of their authority and their inspiration. Dr. 
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Lyman Abbott, who is not the best authority on the subject, 
but who bases his statéments on well-known conclusions long 
ago held by many learned gentlemen outside the pale of the 
church, and who, as a clergyman, is less liable to the charge 
of infidelity and is fully acceptable to believers in the doctrine 
of inspiration, states that the first seventeen books of the 
Bible, which trace the history of Israel, are not original pro- 
ductions by contemporaries and eye-witnesses of the events 
they describe, but are compilations from earlier writings. If, 
in the language of Napoleon, history is a fable agreed upon, 
what fine opportunities for the manufacture of heroes were 
there here! And who can believe that imagination played no 
part in the construction of these books, that include Ruth and 
Esther, which latter Professor Briggs expressly declares to be 
pure fiction? Anyone who reads this section of the Old Testa- 
ment will finds its imaginative qualities of varying brilliancy; 
but from the very nature of the composition, when it is ad-_ 
mitted that centuries intervened between the occurrence of 
the events described and the date of their last redaction, the 
fabulous must have acquired with successive copyists equal 
authority with the real. The insertions and additions that _ 
Prof. Briggs admits were made in the books of Esther (p. 
372) and Job (p. 358), and like interpolations that scholars 
justly contend distort many biblical pages, must, in the course 
of time, necessarily have altered the text of Israelitish history 
as-narrated in the Hexateuch, Judges, Samuel, Kings, and 
Chronicles. 

- If the researches of modern scholarship have driven from 
their throne the first seven kings of Rome, including the 
founder of the Eternal City, the story of whose reigns was 
graced by the pen of Livy and celebrated by the muse of 
Vergil, and who for centuries held their historical position 
with undisputed sway not only in the Roman world, but also 
throughout Christendom, where their sonorous names still 
roll in rich resonance from the lips of young collegiates, there 
is nothing to necessarily prevent a similar revolution in Jew- 
ish chronicles when once the X-rays of scientific investigation 
are turned in full vigor upon those obscure compilations. We 
may soon hear that Saul and his obliging witch of Endor have 
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gone to join Numa Pompilius and his gentle nymph Egeria 
in the shades of fable, just as Gideon and Jephthah may here- 
after keep company in the realms of fancy with William Tell 
and Arnold Winkelried. It is not to be understood that a 
strict and rigorous examination of the admittedly composite 
contents of these first seventeen books of the Bible will show 
them to be uniformly legendary, but it will convince one that 
the rise and development of historical myths is neither con- 
fined to any one people, nor absent from inspired annals. 
These seventeen works do not include Job, the Psalms, 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, the Song of Solomon, the Lamenta- 
tions of Jeremiah, or the chapters of Jonah, all of which 
books Prof. Briggs classes as works of the imagination: the 
poetical ones on account of their structure and nature, the 
poet being “of imagination all compact;” and the prose ones 
from his argument based an analogy and internal evidence. 
There is nothing left to name but the prophets, whose work, 
we are told, “may be compared to the oratory of other na- 
tions” (p. 357), and whose imagination, exerted upon relig- 
ious topics, makes them the “instructors of mankind.” Thus 
we have reached the end of the canon supposed to have been 
written during the old dispensation, after a specific survey of 
its books, only to find imagination everywhere present. It 
is decidedly a work of supererogation on the part of Prof. 
Briggs to argue the existence of works of the imagination in 
the Old Testament, when it is difficult to decide from what 
one of its pages they are absent. The constant assertion of 
alleged facts now clearly’ known to be imaginary and unreal, 
the wéll-nigh continuous use of imaginative form in the re- 
cital of what may have been meant by the scribe to be a true 
narrative, and the visible use of the imagination in many of 
its best portions conclusively show it to have been profoundly 
influenced from beginning to end by that transcendent qual- 
ity of the human intellect that distinguishes the poet, the 
novelist, and the liar from a common clod of adamitic clay. 
The introduction of so human an element as an imagina- 
tive author in the composition of divine books must necessa- 
rily be attended with danger to the measure of their technical 
inspiration. Alas for the credit of Phebus Apollo if the 
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Pythian priestess, possessed with the frenzy of the god, 
should in a moment of temporary sanity color his statements 
with some hues of her own natural fancy, and sad for the 
oaks of Dodona if the oracles of Zeus should sometimes be 
uttered by lips that falter in human speech. As Huxley 
pointed out, some of the upholders of the doctrine of inspira- 
tion escape from this dilemma by contracting the sphere of 
infallibility as rapidly as modern exploration enlarges the 
regions of inaccuracy and of repetition of fable from pre- 
Israelite sources, but the untouched portion of the scriptures 
is regarded as inspired with as much tenacity as ever. With- 
out being familiar with the processes of inspiration, one would 
judge, if the human element had any play at all in the mak- 
ing of the divine book, that such freedom was granted man 
more especially in its works of fiction, where choice of mate- 
rials, development of plot, and all the resources of invention 
are called into exercise. ' 

In the part of the Bible confined to a bare recital of events, 
of which the human agent had knowledge only through reve- 
lation, man was not much more than an amanuensis for the 
divine mind. This may not be a correct theory of the literary 
partnership between God and man that produced the book, 
but it seems to be a logical one, only that it results in the 
disastrous conclusion of giving Jehovah credit for the stupid 
and mistaken parts of the Bible, and man the glory of its 
poetic and imaginative portions. It may be true that heaven 
can inspire fiction as well as the recital of fact, but, when a 
writing cannot stand the test of examination so as to square 
with historic and scientific truth, and the inspired qualities 
of Esther, Jonah, and Ruth are preserved only by a retreat 
to the position that they are fiction, the same divine inspjra- 
tion that controlled the recital of fact has its flank mercilessly 
exposed when the alleged fact is found incorrect. That the 
blow of the battle is felt is evident by the attempt of Prof. 
Briggs, among others, to draw off these squadrons under the 
wings of Ariel. Hence we hear of the “epic of the fall of 
mankind,” which is a very short and absurd passage to deserve 
so high-sounding a name. The stories of the creation and that 
of the deluge are classified as poems (p. 857). None of these 
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in their Hebrew or in their English form ever were poems or 
meant to be poetic; they have a style and a meaning as prosaic 
and literal as the dullest chapter of Proverbs. 

It is curious that the books worshipped as the special mes- 
sage of divinity should not only frequently contradict in one 
chapter what is asserted in another, but should also widely 
and repeatedly differ from the facts of nature, which in a very 
superior way, as has been said, are God’s words, and are em- 
blazoned upon the universe. 

Neither is there any necessity for the dictate of the Bible’s 
inspiration. Every important lesson that it teaches had 
already been given to the world from uninspired channels, 
and has since been improved upon by uninspired actors. If 
the writer of Jonah had to require a special ministration from 
heaven to perceive the practical identity of race between him- 
self and the population of Nineveh, was the transaction any- 
thing different from the one that occurred to Wilberforce 
when he went many steps farther, and announced that the 
black African was “a man and a brother”? It will not do to 
say that the first principle included the second, or to credit 
Jonah with the doctrines of the Abolition Society, any more 
than we can credit Sir Isaac Newton with the invention of the 
telespectroscope because he experimented with a prism. The 
one resolves a ray of sunlight into its constituent colors; the 
other analyzes the chemical substances of almost inconceiva- 
bly distant stars. If Judaizing Greeks at or about the begin- 
ning of our era felt the deficiencies of Esther so keenly as to 
compel their insertion in it of several prayers (p. 372) in order 
that some share of piety and religion might be found within 
its chapters, it is odd that a learned professor at the end of 
the nineteenth century should still maintain the sanctity of 
the dismantled tale, whose “morals are not of the highest 
order, and whose religion is conspicuous for its absence” (p. 
372), and contend that it is inspired by God to teach our 
wives and daughters the lessons of patriotism. What is to 
become of Cornelia, of Joan of Arc, of Isabella of Spain, and 
of the countless American women whose deeds in behalf of 
our country and its flag during the civil war are personified 
in the myth of Barbara Frietchie? 
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Nor is the attitude of Christians toward their own sacred 
books much conducive to belief in their sanctity. Among 
both Jews and Christians the number and names of their holy 
manuscripts were a long while doubtful. Some authors have 
been at one time within and then again without the sacred 
harbor of the canon. Ecclesiastes, Esther, Canticles, and 
Proverbs were all assailed by early Christians, and came near 
being excluded. They finally found shelter within it, but 
those there are only a few vessels of a large fleet the major 
part of which has gone down in the open sea to oceanic obliv- 
ion before the storm and stress of time. Our libraries still 
shield, as in a dry dock, a contingent of the original armament 
that Protestant authorities refuse to regard as of utility. I 
refer to those books styled apocryphal, of which Prof. Briggs 
says, “they are all stories invented by the imagination of their 
respective authors” (p. 361). We also have the names of 
some, of whose contents nothing is known. The proceedings 
of the catholic council of Laodicea, held A. D. 363, when 
our present Biblical canon is supposed to have been chosen, 
do not so differ, either in manner of selection or subject of 
choice, from those of the Buddhist council of Patilaputra on 
the Ganges, assembled about 250 B. C., as to confer any 
supernatural distinction upon the work of the former. Both 
were men dealing with human things; and with reference to 
the claims of both as to the excellent and exclusive quality 
of their divine revelations, one is reminded of Shelley’s ques- 
tion: “If God has spoken, why is not the Universe con- 
vinced ?” 

If every people has had its system of theology, its more or 
less highly developed ritual of worship, and its code of ethics, 
which, short or long, resembles that of other nations, includ- 
ing the Hebrews, is it not reasonable and right to look upon 
this universal worship as the manifestation of a common qual- 
ity in man, and as a growth and unfolding of his nature strik- 
ingly characteristic of him, and not as a greatness thrust upon 
him by some exterior force, and that, too, with efficacy only 
in the Jewish quarter? 

If the Chinese, the Egyptians, the Hindus, the Persians, 
the Greeks, and others of our fellow men produce a literature 
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filled with high and ennobling thoughts and lofty morals, and 
these reach such an elevation as to create a dispute among 
partisans concerning the brilliancy with which they eclipse 
or rival Hebrew letters, and yet are admittedly uninspired, 
why should these latter be regarded as inspired? When we 
have learned that one of the most valuable lessons the world 
can teach us is the universal presence Of law that is felt 
equally in the religious as in any other sphere of life, we shall 
not believe that its majesty has been violated to give Jewish 
tradition and authorship, by a singular and sole inspiration, a 
supernatural and extraordinary worth which, in comparison 
with the works of the rest of mankind, does not essentially 
belong to them, and which they can only have by virtue of 
our admission that the law which we have found has been 
broken in this one instance. Rather, this uniform and beauti- 
ful growth everywhere shown in religious flora, with its ritual 
blossom and ethical fruit giving sweet and succulent food 
to social life, is rained on by one and the same enveloping 
heaven which with impartial showers lets fall its blessings 
upon systems just and unjust, those in their first stages of life, 
those now ripening, and those soon to pass away. Let us not 
direct the eyes of our soul on the spiritual flowers of only one 
clime to the disregard of the perpetual and omnipresent 
bloom that girdles the earth. Without being blind to their 
beauty, we can say with Landor, “Is Hesperus the only star 
in heaven? Is the rose the only flower in the garden?” 











RESTRICTIVE MEDICAL LEGISLATION AND THE 
PUBLIC WEAL. 





BY B. 0. FLOWER. 





1. 


N the discussion of restrictive medical laws, as in the 

| serious consideration of any grave problem which deals 
with the rights and liberties of the people, no less than 
with the cause of scientific progress, it is important that all 
personalities, offensive epithets, and innuendoes be discarded, 
in order that the major claims or fundamental propositions 
involved may be dispassionately examined. In this manner 
the reader is enabled to arrive at a clear understanding of 
the question without having his passions or prejudices unduly 
aroused. I shall, therefore, confine myself to an examination 
of some historical facts bearing on this question, and to a con- 
sideration of the leading propositions advanced by those who 
are engaged in the conflict now in progress over medical class 
legislation. ; 
It would, of course, be idle to claim that all who favor 
medical class legislation are actuated by selfish motives. The 
friends of restrictive medical laws may be divided into three 
classes: (1) those who honestly believe that these laws will 
further science and benefit humanity; (2) those who believe 
that the cause of education and progress will be advanced by 
restrictive laws, and who also to a certain degree are actuated 
by selfish motives, such, for example, as the wish to increase 
the attendance in colleges in which the interested parties are 
professors, or a desire for place, power, or emolument; and 
(3) physicians who are eking out a more or less precarious live- 
lihood, and who regard with indignation the growing practice 
of irregular practitioners and healers, many of whom use no 
medicine, but who appear to cure where the regular physician 
has failed, or at least to secure the confidence of the public to 
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such a degree that, as the years pass, these irregular practi- 
tioners increase in number and in practice, while the demand 
for the regular physician lessens rather than increases. 

I think this is a fair summary of the position of those who 
advocate medical class legislation. The facts, that the result 
obtained by such legislation operates to the advantage of the 
class which thus petitions for special privileges, and that such 
laws place the general public at the mercy of the class which 
enjoys the benefits of this legislation, naturally give rise to the 
suspicion that the determining factor inspiring the fight for 
class privileges is the same selfish passion for wealth, place, 
or power as actuates the promoters of monopolies and trusts. 
It is not surprising, then, that the enemies of these measures 
have boldly charged that the part of the profession which is 
working for class laws is seeking to form what, in effect, are 
trusts or monopolies, and that their pretensions of lofty pur- 
pose are a hypocritical cloak used to mask selfish and sordid 
motives; or, as Herbert Spencer puts it, they are “moved as 
are the projectors of a railway,-by nine parts of self-interest 
gilt over with one part philanthropy.” This is the view 
which has been taken by many opponents of medical protec- 
tive laws, embracing leading philosophers, scientists, profes- 
sors, and orthodox medical practitioners, as we shall presently 
see. But though I think all will admit that with many 
physicians such selfish motives are the mainspring of action, 
it is unfair to ignore the fact that many able and conscientious 
physicians are primarily, if not entirely, actuated by loftier 
aims and convictions. 

On the other hand, it is equally unfair and absurd to claim 
that all those practitioners who oppose medical laws are 
“quacks,” “charlatans,” “frauds,” “scamps,” “unscrupulous 
pretenders,” or “irresponsible cranks.” That there are 
quacks, pretenders, and unscrupulous persons within as well as 
without the regular profession of medicine goes without say- 
ing; but to assume that all persons are quacks outside of ortho- 
dox medicine, and to indulge in a plethora of disparaging 
cpithets, as has so frequently marked the medical conflict in 
recent years, is at once unjust and a pitiful exhibition of beg- 
ging the real question, 
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IL. 


Let us now briefly notice some historical facts having a 
special bearing upon the question under consideration. The 
struggle between orthodoxy and heterodoxy in the field of 
medicine is by no means a new battle, though it has been only 
during the past forty or fifty years that powerful medical 
bodies have felt it necessary to appeal to the state to give them 
protection, and also the power through the machinery of law 
to stamp out what they regard as medical heresy. 

The early history of homeopathy affords a striking illustra- 
tion of the bitter and relentless opposition waged by the older 
school of practice against the illustrious Hahnemann and his 
followers. It will be remembered how the new theory of prac- 
tice, so fundamentally opposed to current ideas, called forth 
the ridicule, scorn, and bitter persecution of a school which 
has never been noted for toleration, and which has ever looked 
with scant favor on new ideas, especially when these have 
been in the lines of less crude agencies. 

Hahnemann, it will be remembered, felt the force of the 


medical bigotry he had aroused when in 1821 he was forced 


to leave Leipsic, being forbidden to longer dispense his reme- 
dies. It is stated that the full fury of this opposition did not 
break upon him until he had proved the remarkable success 
of his method over the orthodox practice in the treatment 
of a number of cases of typhoid fever. The experience of 
Hahnemann and the conflict of homeopathy were but early 
exemplifications of the hostility which has been shown to 
beneficent innovations that have arisen outside the profession, 
or such as ran counter to accepted canons within the ranks 
of orthodox medicine, as was witnessed in the struggles’ of 
hydropathy, electricity, massage, and other effective innova- 
tions whose introduction has modified, where it has not in a 
manner revolutionized, the orthodox practice of two genera- 
tions ago. The jealousy and intolerance of orthodox medi- 
cine, then, are nothing new; but the losing tactics of fighting 
heterodoxy along the old lines have changed. 

During the past forty years powerful organizations, not 
unlike trades unions, have year by year besieged our lawmak- 
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ing bodies. In England and America the activity has been 
very marked, and whoever has watched the result of power- 
fully organized bodies ceaselessly besieging legislatures for 
specia! privileges, with no organized force contesting, knows 
how certainly the powerful and persistent body will, sooner 
or later, gain its point, unless the opposition unites and opposes 
organization with organization. As an iilustration of this 
fact, we have only to call to mind the immensely valuable 
franchises and the vast tracts of valuable lands which have 
been ceded to railways and other corporations, or the special 
privileges granted to wealthy classes, by virtue of which 
millions upon millions of dollars are annually acquired by 
monopolies or trusts. The fact that class medical laws have 
been enacted in various States does not prove that those laws 
are beneficial, any more than the fact that the immensely 
valuable special privileges obtained by trusts and monopolies 
prove that such legislation is a benefit to the people. In both 
instances the securing of these class privileges has been 
rendered possible only by the powerful influence of deter- 
mined organizations urged on very largely by the ever-strong 
motive of self-interest, while the people have been unorgan- 
ized. The claim which has so strenuously been made of late 
years, that because several States have passed restrictive laws 
there is a public demand for them, is not warranted by the 
facts; and this truth becomes more and more apparent as one 
studies the history of the attempt to secure these restrictive 
laws in England and America. Herbert Spencer thus refers 
to the activity of physicians in seeking protective legislation 
in England: “Physicians are vigorously striving to erect a 
medical establishment akin to our religious one. Little do the 
public at large know how actively professional publications 
are agitating for state-appointed overseers of the public 
health.”* Few people have any idea how great has been this 
professional activity in this country during the past quarter of 
a century; still less do they dream to what extent powerful 
bodies have been systematically attempting to secure class 
laws, which, whatever may have been the primary or prin- 





*“ Social Statics,”’ p. 409, 
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cipal actuating motive, were such as to immensely aid the 
class which secured this special legislation.* 


Til. 

Two principal claims are urged by the profession for med- 
ical restrictive laws, and two leading arguments are presented 
against such legislation by those who are fighting for medical 
freedom. We are assured by the profession. first, that the 
cause of scientific progress demands such laws; and, secondly, 
that people require protection from ignorant quacks and 
unscrupulous pretenders. These contentions merit serious 
attention. 

IL. The “educational reason,” as physicians are pleased to 
term it. It is urged that the cause of scientific progress de- 
mands a higher standard of medical education than that which 
has prevailed; that the ignorance which has flourished under 
freedom discourages medical research and checks educational 
progress. This sounds fair and plausible, but does freedom 
check scientific advance in this domain of experimental knowl- 
edge? Is not the assumption upon which the premise is 
based, fatally faulty? Can it be truthfully claimed that in 
an exact or a scientific sense medicine even approaches a 
science? Is it not fair to say that the most that can be justly 
claimed for it is that it is a progressive art? Certainly this 
is the case if we are to accept the candid utterances of many of 
the most illustrious names in the world of regular medicine. 

But it is not necessary to appeal to orthodox physicians; the 
facts are too obvious to be refuted. Medical practice is con- 
stantly being revolutionized. To appreciate the fact, we have 
only to refer to the orthodox practice of a century or of even 
fifty years ago. Then such heroic treatments as bleeding, 
blistering, and the free use of mercurial medication were all 
but universal. Cold water was long held to be little better 


* A very interesting chapter could be written, giving the history of the enactmen 
of medical class laws in the United States. It would be a revelation to many, display- 
ing a persistency on the part of medical organizations and a resort to extraordinary 
methods, as, for example, in one instance in Massachusetts, where fifty secret letters 
were sent to the medical censors throughout the State, each signed by thirty-one 
physicians, urging the censor to induce the family physician to influence the repre- 
sentative in favor of a medical bill to be introduced. The discovery and exposure of 
this attempt prevented any measure from being enacted. Owing to lack of space, 
_ however, it will be impossible for me to go into this phase of the question at the pres- 

ent time. 
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than poison for fever patients, and fresh air was guarded 
against as though it was freighted with death, where now it is 
welcomed as a curative agent. No medical authority of to- 
day will claim that the treatment which George Washington 
received during his last illness would be countenanced at 
the present time. We read with amazement and horror the 
orthodox prescriptions of a century ago, and rejoice at the 
progress which has been made; but we must not lose sight of 
the important fact that many of the greatest innovations in 
the healing art, many of the most powerful factors which have 
sensibly modified the treatment of the sick, have sprung from 
outside the regular profession, and that these innovations, 
together with reforms which have originated with individual 
physicians themselves, have in most instances been bitterly 
opposed by the profession at large as either absurd or dan- 
gerous. 

The reception by the regular profession of the claims of 
water, electricity, massage, magnetism, anesthetics, and other 
therapeutic agents whose virtues are now freely recognized, 
did not differ in spirit from the hostile opposition which drove 
Hahnemann from Leipsic, which declared that mesmerism 
was wholly a fraud or a delusion, and which later ridiculed 
the immensely valuable results which crowned the patient 
scientific investigations of Dr. Braid into the domain previ- 
ously explored by Mesmer. Now, the fact that radical and 
progressive changes mark the history of medical practice, even 
though many of them have been forced upon the orthodox 
schools after bitter struggles, is a cause for congratulation; 
but the fact that they. have been accepted, and that medical 
practice has been thereby modified and revolutionized, while 
a credit to the profession in that it proves its capacity for 
growth, nevertheless proves our contention, that medicine is 
a progressive art rather than a science in any true sense of 
the term. If this is the case, the assumption upon which 
the friends of medical restrictive laws base one of their two 
cardinal propositions is fatally faulty. If medicine, instead 
of being a science, is at best an ever-changing progressive art, 
largely influenced, modified, and revolutionized by innova- 
tions, many of which conie from without, and most of which 
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have to fight their way into recognition, we may well chal- 
lenge the claim that laws which would restrict the practice of 
the art would aid progress. In confirmation of my position I 
quote some utterances made on March 2, 1898, before the 
Health Committee of the Massachusetts legislature by Pro- 
fessor William James, M. D., one of the most illustrious 
members of the faculty of Harvard University, and a professor 
in Harvard Medical College.* Professor James, as many of 
our readers are aware, is also the author of one of the ablest 
and most exhaustive works on psychology of recent years. 
This eminent physician, educator, and scientist said: 


“Mr. Chairman: I rise to protest against this bill. I come to 
represent no body of persons with special interests, but simply 
as a private citizen interested in good laws and in the growth 
of medical knowledge. The medical profession are urging 
the bill in the interests, as they believe, of true science. Those 
who oppose it, they think, can do so only in the interests of 
ignorance and quackery. I hold a medical degree from Har- 
vard University. I belonged for many years to the most 
scientific of our medical societies. I have taught Anatomy 
and Physiology, and now teach Mental Pathology, in Harvard 
College. The presumption is that I am also interested in 
science. I am indeed; and it is, in fact, because I see in this 
bill (along with some good intentions) a movement in favor of 
ignorance, that I am here to oppose it. 

“Tt will inevitably trammel the growth of medical experi- 
ence and knowledge. Were medicine at present a finished 
science, with all practitioners in agreement about methods of 
treatment, such a bill as this, to make it penal to treat a 
patient without having passed an examination, would be unob- 
jectionable. But it would also be unnecessary. No one 
would attempt to cure people without the instruction required. 

“But the present condition of medical knowledge is widely 
different from such a state. Both as to principle and as te 
practice our knowledge is deplorably imperfect. The whole 





* It is immensely to the credit of Harvard University that it is great enough to ac- 
cord freedom to this leading thinker. One of the gravest charges made againet our 
educational institutions in recent years has been that the faculty is not given the free. 
dom of expression which manhood calls for. It seems that there is at least ope great 
college against which this criticiem cannot be made. 
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face of medicine changes unexpectedly from one generation 
to another, in consequence of widening 2»xperience; and as we 
look back, with a mixture of amusement and horror, at the 
practice of our grandfathers, so we cannot be sure how large 
a portion of our present practice will awaken similar feelings 
in our posterity. 

“Each generation adds something, it is to be hoped, to the 
treatment that will not pass away. Few of us recall the intro- 
duction of the water-cure, but many now living can recall the 
discovery of anesthetics. Most of us recollect when medical 
electricity and massage came in, and we have all witnessed 
the spreading triumphs of antiseptic surgery, and are now 
hearing of the anti-toxins and of the way in which hypnotic 
suggestion, and all the other purely mental therapeutic 
methods, are achieving cures. 

“Some of these therapeutic methods arose inside of the 
regular profession, others outside of it.” 


To thinking persons who approach this question broadly, 
without bias or prejudice, it must, I think, be clear that, in 
a domain of research so largely experimental, the ends of 
science and progress would be best conserved by the widest 
possible freedom and a generous and hospitable spirit extended 
to every earnest investigator. The history of the past 
unquestionably tends to prove that Professor James is correct 
in his positive claim, that restrictive bills, instead of aiding 
science, foster ignorance. 

Let us advance a step. Even the theory of medicine is in 
dispute. In the opinion of multitudes of intelligent persons, 
the philosophy on which homeeopathy is based is more scien- 
tific and its practice more certain than that of the regular 
school. It would be futile to attempt to convince these per- 
sons that restrictive legislation, which would have crushed out 
this theory of practice in its infancy, would have been advan- 
tageous to science; while a large number of persons who 
are not homeopaths hold, and, I think, correctly, that 
the small doses of Hahnemann and his disciples have 
exercised a most salutary influence in diminishing and 
modifying the drugging of the regular school. Moreover, 
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homeopathy offers a vast mass of data and experience in 
support of its claims and the beneficent results of its practice. 
But, even in the presence of these facts, the regular profession 
is unconvinced. Speaking of its attitude, Professor James 
said: 


“Tt stands firm in its belief that such experience is worth- 
less, and that the whole history is one of quackery and 
delusion. In spite of the rival schools appealing to experi- 
ence, their conflict is much more like that of two philosophers 
or two theologies. Your experience, says one side to the 
other, simply isn’t fit to count. 

“So we have great schools of medical practice, each with 
its well-satisfied adherents, living on in absolute ignorance of 
each other and of each other’s experience. How many of the 
graduates, recent or early, of the Harvard Medical School 
have spent twenty-four hours of their lives in experimentally 
testing homeopathic remedies, or seeing them tested? Prob- 
ably not ten in the whole Commonwealth. How many of my 
learned medical friends, who to-day are so freely denouncing 
mind-cure methods as an abominable superstition, have taken 
the pains to follow up the cases of some mind-curer, one by 
one, so as to acquaint themselves with the results? I doubt 
if there be a single individual. ‘Of such experience as that,’ 
they say, ‘give me ignorance rather than knowledge.’ And 
the club-opinion of the Massachusetts Medical Society pats 
them on the head and backs them up.” 


This orthodox attitude is as unscientific as it is narrow and 
unworthy of our age. And what is true of homeopathy is in 
a great measure true of Christian Science and mind cure, as 
the Harvard professor intimates. .A wonderful mass of evi- 
dence has been accumulated in support of the claims of Chris- 
tian Science healers and other practitioners who hold to the 
theory of mental causation. No well-informed physician will 
deny that the theory of mind cure, which has been so ridi- 
culed and assailed, has suffered no more in this respect than 
did homeeopathy during its early struggle; and yet, in spite 
of popular prejudice and the united opposition of the medical 
profession, no theory of cure in the history of the healing art 
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has grown in favor so rapidly among intelligent people as 
mental therapeutics. Of those who believe in this theory of 
cure, Professor James says: 


“A large number of our citizens, persons as intelligent and 
well-educated as you or I, persons whose number seems daily 
to increase, are convinced that they do achieve them [the 
cures attributed to them in the treatment of disease], are per- 
suaded that a valuable new department of medical experience 
is by them being opened up.”’* 


The same authority points out the unscientific attitude of 
the advocates of restrictive medical law in these words: 


“One would suppose that afy set of sane persons interested 
in the growth of medical truth would rejoice if other persons 
were found willing to push out their experiences in the 
mental-healing direction, and provide a mass of material out 
of which the conditions and limits of such therapeutic 
methods may at last become clear. One would suppose that 
our orthodox medical brethren might so rejoice; but instead 
of rejoicing they adopt the fiercely partisan attitude of a 
powerful trades union demanding legislation against the com- 
petition of the ‘scabs.’ They summon the state to disregard 
absolutely all the peculiar conditions under which the mental- 
healing operations flourish to-day, and to say to the mind- 
curers, ‘Pass our State examinations, or go to our State’s 
prison.” Abstractly it sounds magnificent to say that our 
State protects its citizens against the ignorance of practi- 
tioners. In the living concreteness of the matter, however, 
not only is such a claim an utter farce, but in this particular 
business of mental healing there can be no doubt that if the 
proposed law were really enforced it would stamp out and 
arrest the acquisition of one large branch of medical expe- 
rience. What the real interests of medicine require is that 
mental therapeutics should not be stamped out, but studied. 
and its laws ascertained. For that, the mind-curers must at 
least be suffered to make their experiments.” 


T think any intelligent person, not biassed by preconceived 


* Address before the Health Committee of the Massachusetts legislature, March 
2, 1898, 
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opinion, will agree that the position of the eminent professor 
in Harvard Medical College, is correct, is in line with the 
thought of the broadest thinkers of our time, who view this 
question without the prejudice which comes to those whose 
mental vision is necessarily limited by confining their 
thoughts to a narrow range of facts or theories. This propo- 
sition—that it is wisest, safest, and most wholesome to have 
freedom in medical practice—is in accord with the views of 
Herbert Spencer, Huxley, Youmans, and other leaders in the 
world of scientific thought. The late Professor Youmans, in 
an editorial in the Popular Science Monthly in the summer of 
1890, said: 


“We believe that the science of medicine would advance 
far more rapidly, and, on the whole, the public health would 
be far better, if every man were left perfectly free to employ 
anyone he chose to attend his sickness. At present every 
licensed practitioner feels himself authorized to call every 
unlicensed practitioner a quack. How much real quackery 
is now concealed by the license to practise, it might distress 
a confiding public to know.” 


Huxley, who, it will be remembered, studied medicine 
when at college, when discussing this question in 1884, said:* 


“The first question which a plain man is disposed to ask 
himself is, why should the state interfere with the profession 
of medicine? The answers which are given to this question 
are various, and most of them, I think, are bad. I think it is 
very much more wholesome for the public to take care of 
itself in this as in other matters.” 


And he urges that the state has no right to meddle with 
medical matters save in the selection of its own servants, such 
as physicians “for army, navy, and civil medical officers.” 
On this point he says: 


“In my judgment the intervention of the state in the affairs 
of the medical profession can be justified, not upon any pre- 
tence of protecting the public, and still less upon that of pro- 
tecting the medical profession, but simply and solely upon the 


* “Science and Education Essays.” Chapter on “The State and the Medical Pro. 
fession.” 
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fact that the state employs medical men for certain purposes, 
and as an employer hasa right to define the conditions upon 
which it will accept services. It has a right to dictate condi- 
tions upon which it will appoint persons to the vast number of 
naval, military, and civil offices held under the government. 
Here, and here only, it appears to me, lies the justification of 
intervention of the state in medical affairs.” 


Apart from laying down conditions for physicians con- 
nected with the government, Huxley declares that the state 
has no right to interfere in this connection. He affirms that 
“the state should say to the public, ‘Practise medicine if you 
like, and go and be practiced upon by anybody’; and to the 
medical practitioner, ‘Have a qualification or do not have a 
qualification if the public does not mind it.’” It will not 
do to say that the world’s greatest working scientists, phi- 
losophers, and educators, such as Herbert Spencer, Huxley, 
Youmans, and Professor James, are less competent to judge as 
to what will best further the cause of science or protect the 
rights of the people than physicians personally interested in 
the success of class legislation. 

The specious claim that irregular practitioners and the 
general public are not competent to judge, and that the fitness 
of a person to treat the sick should rest with a board of edu- 
cated physicians, might have some force if medicine were an 
exact science, governed by hard and fast rules, like sanitary 
plumbing for example; but it will be found manifestly weak 
when we remember not only that the practice of medicine 
is largely empirical, but that its very theory is in dispute. 
Even the two schools which ask a practical monopoly in heal- 
ing the sick are at deadly war on this question of theory. 
If the regular profession is correct, the theory of homecop- 
athy is false. If homeopathy is correct, the regular school 
is blundering along in the dark, working on a false theory, or 
on no theory at all, and with deadly medicines; while, if the 
claims of mental therapeutics be true, both systems are incor- 
rect. In a word, the theory of medicine is, like theology, 
largely speculative. The practice is uncertain; the claims of 
each school are supported by a vast mass of data which is con- 
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clusive to those who believe in the school which offers it, while 
it is judged worthiess by partisans of other schools. 

Physicians who have been taught to believe in one school 
or theory of practice, and to hold as false all other theo- ~ 
ries, naturally come to look at the question in a narrow, par- 
tial, and prejudiced manner. Unless they are exceptionaily 
broadminded, they cannot escape being biassed in their judg- 
ment. This is as true of medicine as it is of theology, because 
both systems of thought are largely speculative, and have 
always been extremely dogmatic. In medicine, as in reli- 
gion, no combination of sects or schools has yet proved great 
enough to impartially sit in judgment on those who teach and 
practise what may perchance be a nobler philosophy in specu- 
lative theology or a less dangerous method of cure, and who 
radically differ from their judges. 

Would not the Presbyterian Church hold that a council of 
Catholic priests was not competent to judge of the fitness of 
their clergy? Would not Unitarians hold that an examining 
board composed of Presbyterians, Methodists, and Episco- 
palians was ‘not qualified to pass on the tenets of their school 
of religious thought? Would not Catholics protest against 
their priests being placed at the mercy of a board of Presby- 
terians, Methodists, and Baptists? And yet the action of the 
churches in the past, when powerful enough to compel sub- 
mission, was supported by arguments exactly analagous to 
those which to-day are advanced in support of medical class 
laws. It was so with the Catholics when they strove to stamp 
out heresy, which they regard as far more dangerous than 
quackery; it was so with Calvin when he became the master 
spirit in Geneva; it was so with the Puritans in our own com- 
monwealth when they sought to stamp out the Baptist and 
Quaker heretics. On this point Herbert Spencer well ob- 
serves:* 


“There is a manifest analogy between committing to 
government guardianship the physical health of the people, 
and committing to it their moral health. The two proceed- 
ings are equally reasonable, may be defended by similar argu- 


*“ Social Statics.” Chapter on “Sanitary Supervision,” pp. 408-8. New York, 
D. Appleton & Co. 
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ments, and must stand or fall together. If the welfare of 
men’s souls can be fitly dealt with by acts of parliament, why 
then the welfare of their bodies can be fitly dealt with like- 
wise. He who thinks the state commissioned to adminis- 
ter spiritual remedies may consistently think that it should 
administer material ones. The disinfecting society from vice 
may naturally be quoted as a precedent for disinfecting it 
from pestilence. Purifying the haunts of men from noxious 
vapors may be held quite as legitimate as purifying their 
moral atmosphere. The fear that false doctrines may be 
instilled by unauthorized preachers has its analogue in the 
fear that unauthorized practitioners may give deleterious 
medicines or advice, and the persecution once committed to 
prevent the one evil, will countenance the penalties used to 
put down the other. Contrariwise, the arguments employed by 
the dissenter to show that the moral sanity of the people is not 
a matter for state superintendence, are applicable, with a slight 
change of terms, to their physical sanity also. Let no one 
think this analogy is imaginary. The two notions are not 
only theoretically related; we have facts proving that they 
tried to embody themselves in similar institutions. There is 
an evident inclination on the part of the medical profession to 
get itself organized after the fashion of the clergy.” 


Briefly, then, first: The assumption or implication that 
medicine is a science in any strict sense of the term is incor- 
rect, and no hard and fast rules can be laid down, such as are 
practicable in departments of learning which are approxi- 
mately exact in nature. 

Second: The theory of medicine is in dispute; even the two 
great schools which have united to drive out weaker practi- 
tioners and newer theories are radically antagonistic in their 
theory of cure; while the schools which practise mental thera- 
peutics lift the seat of the cause of disease from the physical 
body to the thought world. This growing class of practi- 
tioners may be broadly grouped into two schools, one address- 
ing itself to the soul, which its advocates hold to be the real 
ego. or an eternal manifestation of the Divine Mind, which is 
all-powerful when sufficiently awakened to realize its at-one- 
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ment with God; the other holding to mental causation, and 
seeking in the ideas or mental images which lie beyond the 
abnormal expression, for the cause of the inharmony or 
dis-eased physical condition—holding that an idea or mental 
image may be transmitted, or the disease may result from a 
thought-picture photographed on the mind and fostered by 
fear. Now, these new schools, whose phenomenal growth is 
largely due to the great number of remarkable cures wrought 
after the regular practitioners have failed, have nothing in 
common with the materialistic school, whether allopathic, 
homeopathic, or eclectic. The theories are mutually exclu- 
sive; hence it is manifestly absurd to claim that either school 
is competent to sit in judgment on the other. To compel 
regular practitioners or homceopaths to pass examinations 
conducted by Christian Scientists or mental healers, before 
they could practise, or vice versd, would be unjust; and to 
deny either school, which is so well fortified with apparently 
unimpeachable data as to its success, from practice would be 
to check science and to wrong society. 

Third: Had it not been for freedom, homeopathy could 
never have risen to its present commanding position. The 
laws which are now being enacted, had they been passed less 
than a century ago, would have crushed a medical philosophy 
which has grown to such fair proportions, and in which to-day 
millions of intelligent people believe. 

Fourth: It is a universally admitted fact that medicine has 
ever been largely experimental, and that the action of reme- 
dies is uncertain. Medicines in general use in one generation 
are frequently almost entirely discarded as worthless in the 
next. The practice of the healing art is ever changing, 
vielding to revolutionary theories and to the results of en- 
larged experience, reinforced by the acquisition of new facts. 

Almost all the innovations, whether originating within or 
without the profession, which have broadened the professional 
view and blessed humanity, have been ridiculed and resolutely 
opposed by the regular school. It is safe to say that their 
most enlightened practice to-day is largely indebted to the 
truths which have been fostered in the general atmosphere of 
freedom; therefore, however valid the reasoning may seem 
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for enacting medical class laws for the protection of the peo- 
ple, the cause of scientific progress does not demand this 
abridgment of liberty, and Professor James is correct in hold- 
ing that such laws are in reality movements in favor of 
ignorance. In medicine, as in other fields of speculative 
thought and experimental research, liberty fosters science, 
and freedom is the handmaid of progress. 

I. Let us now deal with the argument for the protection 
of the people. It is urged that the people are not competent 
to select those who should treat them in the hour of sickness, 
and that, therefore, they should be protected from themselves 
by the state placing this right in the hands of boards com- 
posed, not of representatives of all schools of practice, but of 
representatives of one, two, or possibly three schools. The 
fact that fifty years ago homeopathy and eclecticism would 
have been crushed by this abridgment of freedom is not em- 
phasized by those who plead for a monopoly, but it is a fact 
that will suggest itself to every person familiar with medical 
history. But we are told that there are many quacks and 
charlatans who claim to possess medical education which they 
do not possess, and to be graduates of colleges which they 
never attended, and that in this manner people are imposed 
upon. To protect the people from such impostors would be 
proper, and the regular profession would find no more zealous 
aids in this laudable work than the majority of those who 
strenuously oppose medical class laws. In Massachusetts, for 
instance, when, in the latter part of the eighties, the medical 
profession petitioned for a protective law, making the above 
allegation as part of its stock argument, the attorney for the 
remonstrants urged that, in lieu of the proposed measure, an 
act should be passed compelling each practitioner not only to 
display his qualification or lack of qualification in his office, 
but to put on his sign and his cards and on any device used to 
convey to the public a notice of his profession, a statement of 
the kind of physician or healer he claimed to be, and from 
what institution he graduated; whereas, if he were not a grad- 
uate of any school, that fact was to be stated. This proposal 
was strenuously opposed by the advocates of special medical 
legislation, who, if they could not have a law which would 
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give them the benefits of a monopoly at the expense of the 
liberty of the people, preferred to have no law at all. In 
1890, physicians again petitioned the legislature for a protec- 
tive law, and again the remonstrants suggested, in lieu of the 
proposed class law, a compulsory measure embodying the 
above provision, and providing that every practitioner be com- 
pelled to file a copy of his diploma with the county clerk or 
town clerk, or, if he had none, so to state to the proper officer, 
who was then to give him a statement embodying that fact, 
which was to be hung in the practitioner’s office. Again the 
profession chose to have no law rather than one which would 
thus satisfy the chief claims upon which it based its demands 
for a class law. When the next attempt was made, the pro- 
moting physicians, finding that it also was going to prove 
fruitless, and arguing that to secure the machinery for the en- 
forcement of medical restrictive laws would be an “opening 
wedge,” accepted most of the provisions urged by the remon- 
strants on the preceding occasions, added to these the creation 
of a board of examiners; and this measure was passed. The 
“opening wedge” thus secured, however, was far from being 
what the interested regulars desired, so this year they came 
up again with a sweeping bill which would have taken from 
the people the rights which have been so jealously guarded . 
during the past half-century. 

At the hearing before the Health Committee, however, the 
people were out in force, and scores of intelligent and influen- 
tial persons were present who desired to testify to their cure 
by Christian Scientists and other irregular practitioners after 
leading regular practitioners had given them up. Among 
those who opposed the bill were William Lloyd Garrison, 
Prof. William James, Rev. E. A. Horton, Rev. B. Fay Mills, 
Rev. T. Ernest Allen, and many other men eminent in scien- 
tific, medical, and religious walks. The committee, after 
listening to both sides, unanimously reported that it was “in- 
expedient to legislate,” so the attempt of the monopoly-seekers 
was again frustrated. 

It is perfectly right and proper for the state to compel 
physicians to acquaint the people with their qualifications or 
lack of qualifications, but it is a very different matter for our 
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lawmakers, at the behest and in the interest of a body, sect, or 
school, to go a step beyond and say to a non-qualified healer: 
“You shall not practise without the permission of the two 
older schools of practice, neither of which believes in your 
method, and both of which are jealous of your success;” and 
to the citizen: “You shall receive treatment only from those 
whom our orthodox board permits to practise.” It is urged 
that the people will not employ regular physicians, and that 
therefore the irregulars should be weeded out in order to pro- 
tect the people. This presumptuous claim, which insults the 
intelligence and invades the rights of the individual in the 
interest of a class, is denied by those who favor medical free- 
dom. They urge that the exact reverse is true, and many are 
the reasons advanced in support of their position. Among 
these reasons are the following: 

1. Any laws or conditions which remove the wholesome 
free competition and rivalry which exist where men of 
diverse views are striving for success tend to make a large 
percentage of the profession enjoying a monopoly careless and 
less alert than they are when others are sharply competing 
with them. One of the most impressive lessons taught by 
history and confirmed by general observation is that a large 
proportion of the members of any class or profession become 
sareless when they feel secure; and this is very noticeable in 
the medical profession. 

As long as there are strong rivals and a perfectly free field, 
and people have the right and power to choose whomsoever 
they desire, the most successful practitioners will win the best 
patronage; hence all who would live must do their best. 
Moreover, so long as a physician has strong competitors, who 
represent rival methods, watching him, he will be careful not 
to make mistakes, for there is too much danger that he will be 
held responsible for his blunders. But when the law steps in 
and removes the security which such conditions afford, a large 
proportion of physicians become careless. They have little to 
fear, for all or most of their competitors of other schools and 
methods are outlawed, and the people are compelled to employ 
them, while the argus eyes of those who do not believe as they 
do are no longer upon them. They have also the comfortable 
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assurance that behind them stands a powerful body, bound to 
them by a common cause and interest. When this is the case 
the people are in real danger, especially if the physicians are 
those who employ powerful or deadly remedies. 

I have a record of a number of cases illustrating this impor- 
tant fact, but lack of space forbids my giving more than one 
of them. It, however, is a typical one. In the untimely 
death of the late Richard Proctor we have a striking example 
of professional recklessness in a medical-trust-ridden State. 
In Proctor’s death the world sustained a great loss, and the 
most terrible feature of his untimely taking off lay in the fact 
that, from all appearances, his death was due to the culpable 
ignorance of regular physicians of New York, who, according 
to regular physicians of Florida, made the grave blunder of 
mistaking malarial hemorragia for yellow fever, and who, 
owing to this ignorance, had the great scientist taken from his 
warm bed at midnight out into a chilly atmosphere surcharged 
with moisture, and conveyed some distance to a hospital, 
where, as would naturally be supposed, he died in a very short 
time. The well-known journalist, Mr. Joseph Howard, writ- 
ing to the Boston Globe, said: 


“Surely, if any life was precious to the world, his was. 
The facts are, he was taken ill, grew very much Worse, but 
on Tuesday afternoon seemed better. A terrific thunder 
shower flooded the city at night. At midnight the rain 
had ceased. Proctor was taken from his warm bed and carried 
in an ambulance through chilled and damp air to a gloomy 
hospital some distance away. His favorable symptoms dis- 
appeared. He became delirious, and after a series of fright- 
ful convulsions died unconscious. Poor Proctor has been 
added to the list of premature, untimely, unnecessary deaths.” 


But this is not all, else the regular physicians would have 
declared that laymen were not competent to pass opinions on 
such things. In this case Southern physicians, who were suf- 
ficiently familiar with yellow fever to recognize its symptoms, 
felt so keenly the disgraceful ignorance of their New York 
brethren that they denounced the mistake in no uncertain 
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words, as will be seen from the following despatch from Ocala, 
Fla., published in the Boston Herald: 


“At a meeting of physicians representing the boards of 
health of several of the interior counties of this State, held in 
the city yesterday, every physician present ridiculed the idea 
of Professor Proctor having died of yellow fever, as reported 
by his attending physicians and the health authorities of New 
York city. The opinion was unanimous that the symptoms 
given by physicians attending him from the day he left his 
home until the hour he was hurried out of the hotel to his 
death, plainly and unmistakably pointed to one conclusion,— 
that the disease of which the unfortunate astronomer died was 
malarial heemorragia, and not yellow fever.” 


If absolute freedom had existed in New York, and every 
physician had felt that strong representatives of rival schools 
were watching every important case, and that each physician 
would be held individually responsible for mistakes, would 
this terrible blunder have been possible? 

2. The assumption that restrictive laws would prove a pro- 
tection to the people is weak, in that those who ask for medical 
monopoly are those who employ the most deadly remedies and 
heroic treatments. We have heard much about the con- 
servative character of the regular school, and it is true that 
there is a sense in which it is conservative. It usually dis- 
trusts the newer and less dangerous methods of cure until the 
people have shown their confidence in them to such an extent 
that old-school practitioners feel compelled to recognize the 
merits of innovations or to crush those who have brought a 
new truth to the attention of the public. 

I now wish to notice a very interesting fact in the history of 
the healing art—a fact which corresponds in its trend to the 
evolution of life from the erude and simple form, without 
sensation or thought, to man, standing to-day at the outskirts 
of the psychic realm and peering into the marvellous domain 
of mind. 

Every great irregular step in the history of medicine has 
been a protest against the barbarities of old methods, and a 
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rational appeal from the lower and more crude to the higher 
and more subtle curative agents. Eclecticism was an appeal 
from the mineral world to the vegetable kingdom, a step from 
the gross, inert realm of earth, stone, and metal to the living 
flora, employing as it does the numerous common plants, 
whose value had been unknown or ignored by regular prac- 
tice. Homeopathy was a pronounced protest against the 
enormous dosing of the regular school, demanding that the 
stomach should no longer be converted into an apothecary 
shop. It was also an earnest attempt to reduce the healing 
art to a system, and to discover the underlying laws govern- 
ing abnormal conditions. Here again we note: (a) a step 
toward a higher and more subtle method of treatment; (b) 
an attempt to break away from empiricism and quackery. 
Hydropathy, electricity, and magnetism marked other upward 
steps, teaching how much might be accomplished by external 
treatment; and each, after a fierce battle, succeeded in com- 
pelling recognition in greater or less degree, even from the 
school which once savagely assailed it. Note this steady 
evolutionary process in the healing art from dependence on 
the mineral kingdom to appreciation of the vegetable; from 
the vegetable to a recognition of the subtle curative power of 
the animal world, as seen in magnetism; and from the enor- 
mous doses of crude and poisonous drugs to greatly reduced 
doses, and to an appreciation of external treatment. Every 
step has been from the gross and crude toward the subtle and 
refined. The trend has been upward, and the methods have 
been safer. 

3. But we are not yet at the end of the triumphant progress 
achieved through innovations in the healing art. We have 
ascended from the bowels of the mineral world to the very 
threshold of the loftiest domain known to man, the mysteries 
of which we know so little, the power of which is being felt 
in wider scope than ever before—the profound realm of mind, 
soul, or spirit. Whatever opinions may be held of the merits 
or demerits of the strange power possessed by the metaphysi- 
cians, Christian Scientists, and other mental healers through- 
out the land, the fact remains that thousands of Americans 
boldly affirm that they have been restored to health by those 
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who, discarding all drug medication, rely wholly upon the 
subtle power above, or on the unexplained influence of 
thought. It matters not*for our present discussion what the 
explanation may be; the important fact to be considered is 
that these healers are curing large numbers of persons after 
regular practitioners have failed to give relief. This is a fact, 
or else the testimony of thousands of as intelligent and consci- 
entious people as live in our land, who were sick with all man- 
ner of grave disorders, and who are now well, is worthless. 

If a person dies under the treatment of a Christian Scien- 
tist, the announcement is heralded far and near, and every 
effort possible is made to prejudice the people against the new 
method of cure. The fact that the regular physicians lose a 
large proportion of their cases, and that a large proportion of 
those treated by metaphysicians and Christian Scientists do 
not go to these healers until the regular doctors have either 
pronounced them incurable, or at least have been given a fair 
trial, is studiously ignored, while a persistent effort is made to 
create the impression that death at the hand of the irregular 
practitioner is the result of the new method of treatment. 
Here is a case in point. 

On April 3, at Mt. Holly, N. J., a young man died of 
phthisis, or consumption of the lungs, who during the last 
stages had been treated by a Christian Scientist. A sensa- 
tional account of the death with scare headlines was published 
in the New York papers of the 5th. The facts, as given by 
all the journals, are briefly as follows: Frederick Bennett was 
in the last stage of consumption, a disease which all old- 
school and many homeopathic physicians admit cannot be 
cured by medicine. He had been for some time in the hands 
of a leading regular physician, who finally gave up the case, 
and Mr. George Hotchkiss offered to treat the young man 
without charge. Mr. Hotchkiss stated that he never said that 
the young man would recover. He treated him, however; 
the young man died, and thereupon a great cry was raised 
by the regular physicians because a man in the last stage. 
of what they call an incurable disease died after putting him- 
self under the care of a Christian Scientist. 

How effective such agitation is on the non-professional pub- 
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lic which hastily reads the papers, none know better than the 
interested parties who foster these unjust and false impres- 
sions. The purpose served by these sensational reports is 
illustrated in the following views expressed by a friend in a 
conversation on the case. “I see,” said he, “that a Christian 
Scientist has killed a man in New Jersey.” I replied, “Why, 
the doctors have a law in that State to protect the people from 
irregular practice.” “Oh! but the law is not strong enough. 
It forbids anyone to receive pay for treatment, but it does not 
stop people from having treatment from those who do not 
take pay; and this man treats without price.” “What did the 
man die from?” I asked. “Consumption,” he replied. “Yes,” I 
observed, “and even the sensational reports state that he was 
in the last stages when the Christian Scientist took the case. 
Now, no regular practitioner in the town will contend that the 
man, who, they admit, was in the last stage of consumption, 
could be cured, yet when he died under the Christian Scien- 
tist, the fact is heralded far and near, and we.are told that the 
healer is to be brought before the Grand Jury.” My friend 
said he had not thought of the matter in that light before. 

Our readers will remember how many consumptives, who at 
the time Dr. Koch proclaimed the discovery of his alleged 
cure for consumption were preparing to go to other climates 
in hopes of health, were induced to abandon the trips and be 
treated with the Koch injections. When these people died, 
nothing was said. And so is it with the thousands who are 
monthly filling graves, under the regular treatment for con- 
sumption. Nothing is said unless it be that the disease is 
incurable and that death is inevitable. But when one dies 
under the new treatment, the fact is telegraphed all over the 
country, and every effort possible is made to inflame the pub- 
lie mind. 

A case bearing on this point is recently reported by Dr. E. 
D. Babbitt, M. D., LL. D.* He says: 


“On my table is lying an account of a Christian Scientist, of 
Traverse City, Michigan, who lost a daughter by diphtheria. 
The physicians, indignant because they were not employed, 





*® Twentieth Century, April 2, 1898, 
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invaded her home, took forcible possession of the corpse, had 
a coroner’s jury, and made a post-mortem examination, finally 
declaring that she ‘died of diphtheria because she did not have 
a regular physician.’ 

“The mother, indignant at this treatment, instituted a gen- 
eral inquiry as to the success of the doctors themselves in that 
community. During the year, twenty erses of diphtheria 
had occurred, all of which were treated by anti-toxin, and two- 
thirds of the whole had died, making thus about 67 per cent of 
the cases lost.” 


The thirteen or fourteen cases out of twenty who die under 
the much-vaunted anti-toxin treatment call for no notice, but 
when one case dies under Christian Science, the regular phy- 
sicians proclaim the fact far and wide as a death by Christian 
Science. Nothing is said of the thousands of cases which 
regular physicians year by year give up as hopeless, and which 
Christian Scientists and mental healers are curing. I should 
like to cite several score of these cases if space permitted; as it 
is, I will mention three or four typical ones.* 

Case first: One of the most scholarly writers living in Bos- 
ton, being taken seriously ill, sought able American physi- 
cians, then went to Paris and Berlin and was under the care 
of several physicians of international reputation. After 
treating him, all these physicians gave up the case. He re- 
turned to Boston, and in relating the story of his cure to me, 
he said: “Life was almost intolerable. I was in indescribable 
misery all the time. Each morning I hoped that I might die 
before night; each night I hoped I would die before morn- 
ing.” <A friend persuaded him to go to a Christian Scientist 
for treatment. In a few weeks he was restored. That was 





* It will be interesting to call attention here to the wonderful growth of Christian 
Science in the United States. The Boston church now has a membership of over 
10,000, and it is said that between one and two thousand more persons are to be admit- 
ted this month (June). A large proportion of these members have been cured by 
Christian Science healers; many after regular physicians had passed the death sen- 
tence on them. This is a fact I know to be true from personal investigation. More than 
this, within the past three rears the Christian Scientists have built or purchased and 
paid for over three hundred churches in the United States. This unparalleled 
growth is due chiefly to cures, as preaching is not permitted in Christian Science 
churches, but merely reading from the Bible and from the commentary or expository 
work on the Bible by Mrs. Eddy, known as “ Science and Health, with Key to the 
Scriptures.” 
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eleven or twelve years ago; he has enjoyed perfect health 
since, and has enriched our literature with four brilliant works 
which enjoy a national reputation. 

Case second: Eight years ago a lady was given up by reg- 
ular physicians, with what they all declared was cancer of the 
stomach. She was greatly emaciated, and her friends did not 
expect her to survive more than a few weeks; her pain was in- 
describable. She was entirely cured by a Christian Scientist, 
and has for the past eight years enjoyed excellent health. She 
and her husband are well known for noble humanitarian 
work; the husband is a member of one of the great business 
firms of Boston. 

Case third: A gentleman who for twenty years was under 
the care of leading physicians, and who grew gradually but 
steadily worse until he became a complete wreck, was com- 
pelled to give up his business three years ago. He went to 
Florida, but grew worse; he then sought a leading sanitarium, 
but received no benefit, and returned home in far worse condi- 
tion than when he left. He was cured by a Christian Scien- 
tist over a year ago, and for a year has enjoyed perfect health, 
being able to conduct his business without any difficulty. 

The above are fair samples of scores of cases that I could 
cite, where cures have been performed upon prominent and 
representative citizens of Boston. They are typical of a vast 
army of persons who, had it not been for the metaphysicians 
or Christian Scientists, would to-day be in their graves. To 
attempt to dismiss these cures of thousands of our most intelli- 
gent citizens, a large proportion of whom had been given up 
by the regular physicians, as merely instances where the imag- 
ination was affected or the subjects were hysterical, is to 
charge the unsuccessful physicians who treated them with a 
degree of culpable ignorance which, to say the least, is not 
complimentary. And, what is more, all persons who have seri- 
ously investigated the wonderful cures performed in these 
new fields of healing know full well that all such absurd 
claims are born of pitiful ignorance or blind prejudice. 
Cancers are not imaginary; the pangs of maternity are not the 
offspring of imagination; and yet the cure of the one and the 
assuagement of the other are among the certified results that 
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have attended the practice of Christian Science and mental 
therapeutics. I am not arguing that the theories advanced to 
explain such results are correct; I am stating facts that are 
susceptible of proof. To prohibit the reader, or myself, or 
anyone else from employing any healer who may be desired, 
and to urge this for the protection of life, is to commit a crime 
against every human being, and to throw the robe of hypoc- 
risy over the offence. 
In actual working, restrictive medical laws make it a crime -| 
to cure the dying. One case will serve to illustrate this fact. 
Shortly afterthe passage of the medical restrictive bill in Iowa, 
a regular physician in Clinton, in that State, gave up the case 
of one of his patients. In their despair the family and friends 
summoned from Dubuque a Christian Scientist, Mrs. Lottie 
M. Post by name. She went to the bedside of the patient 
supposed to be dying, and under her treatment the sick re- 
covered. Another person was very ill, and the friends, seeing 
this result in their neighbor’s home, sent to Mrs. Post for aid, 
and this sick one was also cured. Now, when this woman, 
who had been a veritable angel of life in these homes, was 
preparing to take the train for her home, she was arrested and 
fined fifty dollars for, to use the exact words of the warrant 
of arrest, “performing the act of healing on one Mrs. George 
B. Freeman and others, contrary to the laws of Iowa.” <A 
criminal for performing a cure! Was travesty on justice ever 
more flagrant? 
Anyone who impartially investigates this subject will, I am 
satisfied, become convinced not only that the cause of science 
and progress calls for liberty, but that the safety of the people 
can be best conserved by carefully guarding their sacred right 
not only to have the services of whomosever they desire in the 
hour of sickness, but to pay for those services when they re- } 
sult in cure. 


IV. 


Let us now pass to the consideration of two arguments 
against this restrictive legislation: 

1. The friends of medical freedom urge that these laws in 
active operation force upon thousands of law-abiding people 
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the terrible alternative of becoming lawbreakers or of seeing 
death take from the fireside loved ones who might be spared 
for many years if freedom prevailed. Few crimes more 
heinous can be conceived than that which a legislature com- 
mits when in response to the selfish demands of an interested 
class it takes from me the right to save my life or the lives of 
those dear to me, by methods not approved by a selfish and 
narrow-visioned medical censorship. It is a serious thing to 
take from a man the power to save the lives of those dearer to 
him than life; and yet this is, in fact, precisely what is com- 
passed by medical restrictive laws—at least in the opinion of 
thousands of intelligent citizens. It is a moral crime to enact 
a statute which may force law-abiding citizens to become law- 
breaking citizens. 

2. There exist certain rights which belong to the individ- 
ual, and which should ever be held inviolate by the state; the 
right, for example, of every man to employ whomsoever he 
desires to minister to his spiritual needs. This claim was long 
denied, and one of the bloodiest chapters of European history 
deals with the struggle of the church to crush out heresy,—a 
struggle in which many of the noblest minds and purest hearts 
were destroyed because of this fatal idea that a man should 
not be permitted to hold the belief that appealed to his judg- 
ment as right and proper. And now medical organizations 
are, to use Herbert Spencer’s expression, “following in the 
track of the priesthood, for whose persecutions a similar ex- 
euse has always been set up.”* Against this aggression of 
medical orthodoxy the opponents of class legislation urge the 
right of the individual to select whomsoever he desires to 
minister to his physical well-being in the time of sickness. 
They claim that, when the legislature of a State passes class 
laws, which give autocratic power to a board of medical ex- 
aminers representing one or two schools, who are jealous of all 
other practitioners and blindly prejudiced against methods of 
cure whose theories antagonize their own so-called orthodox 
tenets, a right, than which none other is more sacred, is ruth- 
lessly and tyrannically invaded. It is puerile to say that such 
a law does not prevent you from having the practitioner you 

*** Social Statics,” p, 411. 
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desire, if, in effect, it has outlawed the school of practice or 
the healer in whom you have confidence. On this point the 
words of the eminent Unitarian clergyman, Dr. Edward A. 
Horton,* are worth consideration: 


“The moment we encroach on this right of private action, 
we not only perpetrate an injustice, but we begin to sap the 
foundation of that progressive development which comes from 
throwing responsibility on the citizen himself. I see no es- 
cape from this law. If we can advance a short distance in the 
way of dictating to others what they shall do under certain 
circumstances, there is no reason why we should not go still 
further. The law is supposed to take cognizance of actual 
crime. But a law like this now proposed is beyond that prov- 
ince.” 


It is reasonable to assume that, had there been no special 
privileges to be secured, no monopolistic advantages to be de- 
sired, there would have been no restrictive medical class laws 
to-day. Medical freedom, and not restrictive class laws, 
fosters science and aids progress; and the safety of the people 
is conserved under freedom. Class laws are a menace instead 
of a protection to the health and life of the people. The 
right of every man to employ whomsoever he desires in 
matters pertaining to his physical health is as sacred as his 
right to employ whomsoever he desires to minister to his 
spiritual welfare; and when, at the behest of a powerful 
organized class, and in the interest of any school, sect, class, 
or monopoly, the state ignores this right, it oversteps its right- 
ful functions. 

In closing this paper I wish to repeat in substance what I 
have said on another occasion. I am not assailing the regular 
school as a school. I am opposing what I consider to be unjust 
and un-American legislation which makes unfair distinctions 
and unconstitutional discriminations. I fully appreciate the 
services and faithful and conscientious endeavors of thousands 
of noble-minded medical men in the ranks of the regular 
practitioners, and I am not unmindful of the stringent re- 


* Argument before the Health Committee of the Massachusetts legislature, March 
2, 1898. 
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quirements of many of their educational institutions, though 
I think that much precious time is frequently wasted in dig- 
ging in the cellar of the past, with the aid of very uncertain 
lights to guide the student. My arguments are directed not 
against any particular school as a school, but against oppres- 
sion, injustice, and the dangerous class legislation which mem- 
bers of the regular school are year by year seeking to fasten 
upon the people. If homeopathy sought to outlaw its great 
rival school by proving that the practice of the latter was 
more fatal to life than the newer methods, I should defend 
the right of the free American citizen to employ a regular 
physician, beeause I hold that the passage of any such law 
would be unjust and oppressive, inasmuch as it would deprive 
every man who had faith in the old school of the liberty of 
employing the physician he desired. 

In the name of science, whose prophets and torchbearers 
have time and again been denounced as impostors, charlatans, 
quacks, and dangerous characters; in the name of freedom, 
upon whose pathway progress ever makes her most rapid 
strides; in the name of that priceless and sacred right which, 
when wrested from a people, leaves them slaves to a degrading 
despotism ; and, lastly, for the protection of the health and life 
of the people, I oppose these class laws, which so operate as to 
protect one or two schools at the expense of science, progress, 
justice, and the liberty of the citizen. 








THE RELATION OF COLOR TO THE EMOTIONS. 





BY HAROLD WILSON, M. D. 





HE sensation of color is the most important, if not the 
only visual sensation of which the eye is capable. One 
philosopher* has gone so far as to say that “we derive 

nothing from the eye whatever but sensations of color,” and 
while this opinion will hardly bear the test of scientific criti- 
cism, it really does express a fundamental truth concerning 
the ordinary and most essential operations of vision. It is 
true that our knowledge of the world of things about us comes 
to us largely through the aid of our color sense. The sky 
above us, the trees and flowers on all sides, the earth beneath 
our feet, all speak to us in the language of color. It is esti- 
mated that the human eye is capable of distinguishing 100,- 
000 different colors, or hues, and twenty shades or tints of 
each hue, making a total of 2,000,000 color sensations which 
may be discriminated.+ If we consider the infinite variations 
in the color of earth, of plants and their blossoms, of clouds, in 
fact of all natural objects, such an estimate as this hardly 
seems excessive, and it is not to be wondered at that color has 
played an important part in the development of the human 
race, nor that it has very intimate connections with our affec- 
tive, or emotional, states. 

The profusion of colors to be found in flowers and fruit, 
the gorgeous hues of insects and birds, indicate that in some 
way color plays or has played a vital role in the life history of 
these organisms. It is said that even infusoria show a prefer- 
ence for certain colors, and that if variously colored light is 
allowed to fall upon vessels in which they are kept, they will 
be found to congregate in those parts of the water which have 
a particular color, such as red, for example. Some observerst 
have noticed that infusorial life develops faster under the 





* James Mill, “ Analysis.” ~ t Rood, “ Modern Chromatics.” 
¢ Downes and Burns, Babbit, “ Light and Color,” p. 387. 
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influence of red and yellow light. Seeds germinate most 
rapidly under the violet and blue rays, and the hatching of 
silkworms is greatly facilitated by placing the eggs under vio- 
let glass. It has been observed also that flies and other insects 
do not flourish, or are killed outright, by the light which 
comes through blue glass or blue gauze. When we come to 
the insect world, the very existence of flowers, with their al- 
most endless gradations of color and tint, must be taken as a 
reasonably clear demonstration that color has some influence 
upon the feelings of flower-haunting butterflies, bees, and 
beetles, even though these feelings may be merely those of 
preference or indifference. It is claimed by some writers that 
it is through the exercise of these very feelings of preference 
that the present development of our floral magnificence has 
come about. Going a little higher, we find in the plumage 
of birds many of the most beautiful colors in nature; so beau- 
tiful and so marked, in fact, that they have been conceded by 
some of our most eminent naturalists to exist for the direct 
purpose of affording feelings of admiration and gratification 
to their possessors and their mates, thus admitting that these 
animals possess the capacity for esthetic emotions in respect 
of color. It is a matter of common belief that bulls and 
turkey-cocks are excited to anger at the sight of red or scarlet. 
Speaking of instincts, James* says: “A priori there is no rea- 
son to suppose that any sensation might not in some animal 
cause any emotion and any impulse. To us it seems unnat- 
ural that an odor should directly excite anger or fear, or a 
color lust; yet there are creatures to which some smells are 
quite as frightful as any sounds, and very likely others to 
which colors are quite as much a sexual irritant as form.” 
Since our knowledge of the psychology of the lower members 
of the animal kingdom is necessarily limited, we do not know 
much about their emotional nature, but the evidence is clear 
that color may powerfully move them, even though we may 
not name or classify the state of feeling which is produced. 
Primitive man was no doubt likewise moved by color emo- 
tions, and we find illustrations of these influences among the 
so-called primitive races now living. The emotional nature 
* James, “ Psychology,” p. 387. 
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of the uncivilized savage is so deeply stirred by a bit of red 
calico that he will barter an elephant’s tusk for the possession 
of it. He daubs his body with ochre with feelings of substan- 
tial gratification at the sight of his reddened members. He 
has his colors for war and for peace. He selects his fruit 
according to its color, and like his frugivorous ancestors pre- 
fers red apples and purple berries, at first perhaps because 
their colors please him. He discovers that yellow plants are 
bitter; red, sour; green, rough or alkaline; white, sweet; and 
black, disagreeable or poisonous. The blue vault above him, 
the yellow sun which warms his limbs, the yellow or orange 
fire which cooks his meat, the green leaves, under the cool 
shadows of which he rests upon the grass, the red blood of his 
victims of chase or warfare, all tend toward the establishment 
of certain relations which these colors may come to have for 
him, as evolution lifts him upward and carries him onward 
into the world’s history. 

The theory was advanced by Magnus that the color sense 
was in part a comparatively recent acquisition by man, and 
that at so late a time as that of the early Greeks it existed in 
a more or less imperfect state. In the Homeric poems, for 
example, the sky is never called blue. The sea is sometimes 
termed violet, or cyan-blue, but the sky, never. In the Rig- 
Veda, the color of indigo dye—a greenish blue—is given to 
the sea and river water, but not to the sky. The Zend-Avesta 
nowhere speaks of the blue sky. It is said that neither the 
Egyptian nor the north Semitic languages have an adjective 
signifying blue. Such facts as these, with many others of a 
similar sort, have been offered as evidence that the perception 
of blue was deficient among these early peoples. Yet the 
Chinese called the sky blue, nearly 2,000 years B. C., and the 
Assyrian and Egyptian potters used blue pigments. In the 
Old Testament the sky was compared to the color of sapphire. 
Investigations among savage tribes have shown that a clear 
and accurate discrimination between colors may exist in the 
absence of names to identify them, and if it is true, as noted 
above, that we ourselves can distinguish some 2,000,000 dif- 
ferent hues, it is certain that we have no words with which 
to name each color and tint and shade. In brief, the argu- 
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ment from language fails to prove the contention that our 
color sense is of recent growth. Its history must be traced 
back into those shadowy centuries which come before the 
period of written history, and even the earliest man would 
have had to look to his less than human ancestors for the key 
to his love for color. 

The relations which color sustains to civilized mankind are 
much diversified. Everything with which we come into con- 
tact has some property of color. Absolute whiteness and 
absolute blackness are, like other pure sensations, merely 
mental abstractions. The savage used pigments to decorate 
his body. We use them infrequently for this purpose, but 
our clothes, houses, carpets, walls, furniture, food, and drink 
are stained, dyed, and painted with all the tints at our com- 
mand. In order to satisfy our demands for color, we main- 
tain conservatories for the propagation of flowers, factories for 
ihe production of dye-stuffs, paints, and pigments; and an 
army of workmen is constantly at work designing and execut- 
ing new combinations and effects in colored fabrics of every 
description. Not only must our esthetic sense be satisfied for 
itself, but we color our soups and puddings, our cakes and 
confectionery. Those whose business it is to purvey eatables 
for the public recognize these facts, and prepare their wares 
accordingly. Even the poor apple-woman at the street corner 
must supply herself with rows of red apples, each one care- 
fully burnished, if she will succeed in business. The con- 
fectioner must charm the eye with cochineal, Prussian blue, 
and saffron, that his sweetmeats may find their readiest way 
into his customers’ pockets; and the “pink lemonade” of the 
circus is proverbial. 

At one time in the history of medicine, color was an impor- 
tant element in the choice of remedies, red medicines being 
considered good for fever, yellow medicines for the liver, for 
example. Only a few years ago there was a species of revival 
of this ancient doctrine, when the blue-light craze swept over 
the country. Dr. Ponza, director of the lunatic asylum at 
Alessandria in Piedmont, cured many of his insane patients 
by confining them in rooms the glass and walls of which were 
of some uniform color, such as red, or blue, or violet. One 
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taciturn melancholic became gay and talkative after a sojourn 
of three hours in a red chamber. Others, after having stayed 
in these colored rooms for a certain time, showed other equally 
great changes for the better in their mental condition. Not 
very long ago a paragraph was going the rounds of the news- 
papers to the effect that some surprising cures of smallpox had 
been effected by curtaining the windows of the sick rooms 
with red cloth. The physiological effects of the different por- 
tions of the spectrum are undoubtedly not identical, and some 
sort of chromo-therapy does not seem absolutely irrational, | 
although it may not yet have reached the position of a definite 
science. 

Perhaps the most important of the diversified relations 
which color has for man are those in the domain of esthetics. 
Dugald Stewart, in discussing the successive transitions which 
the meaning of the word beauty has undergone, believed that 
“it must have originally connoted the pleasure of color, which 
he recognized as primitive.” Among the lower races there is 
a lively satisfaction in brilliant colors, particularly in those 
belonging to the red end of the spectrum. Infants show an 
appreciation for red earlier than for other colors. In a brief 
inquiry respecting certain relations of color and feeling, 
which I have recently made by means of a series of questions, 
seventeen persons, mostly artists and musicians, and all 
persons of cultivated tastes, responded. Four-fifths of these 
expressed a preference for the colors in the lower half of the 
spectrum, such as red, orange, yellow, and their derivatives, as 
brown, pink, and scarlet. More than half confessed a positive 
dislike for magenta and other purple colors. Some forty 
years ago, more or less, when the aniline dyes were beginning 
to show some of their wonderful properties, owing to one of 
those curious waves which are continually ruffling the sea of 
fashion, magenta was in high favor and in great demand, 
somewhat as cerise is at the present time, only more so. But 
its credit was not long-lived, and it soon passed out, so that 
not long afterward writers referred to the time as “the hor- 
rible magenta period.” Although the data on hand are 
hardly sufficient to dentonstrate the fact, it seems highly prob- 
able that we must concede to magenta and other purple hues 
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less power of awakening pleasurable emotions than any of 
the pure spectral colors. 

There is an undeniable pleasure in the contemplation of 
simple color. The yellow-green of a fresh meadow, the 
golden tints of a field of ripe grain, the blue of a clear sky, 
are very agreeable to the eye. It is possible that the pleasure 
thus excited is analogous to that derived from the sensation of 
pure musical tone independent of melody, and numerous 
attempts have been made to build this relationship into a 
definite esthetic structure. 

If the wave-lengths of the spectral colors be reduced to a 
mean proportion with that of red, we get such a series as this: 


Pavel dvovesstécdcepebhateeaua 100 
GR Pewcccescccceencetsonses 89 
Wee we ccccess be pasdoceteethe 81 
GS 6 eeec ce ceecesneseseoese cm 75 
Pi cbtawancecccesecnceescoess 66 2-3 
Weis ohaddesaqushesssashennar 60 


Now, taking the wave-length of C as a standard, and call- 


ing this also 100, we get a series of ratios as we ascend the 
scale: 


On ccccees Ce cccccccccc- cecccccees 100 
BDoccece cocccccccccces ccccece cocee 89 
Buc cccces Ceeccccccceccccccccces . 80.8 
Becccccces eccrcvcccccccccccece - 15 
Dawn cdccccccsacccsdcconssvebes - 
Bae wasicosveccoscoscceseeges socee 
Bice dscecccccegectsseaneteséuecee 53 


The analogy between these two series is certainly striking. 
The two scales, chromatic and musical, seem here to be con- 
structed upon the same laws, and the development of what 
Kant has suggested, “an art of pure chromatics,” seems as 
though it ought to be easy and natural. We might look for- 
ward, it would seem, from the art galleries of to-day, with 
their Titians and Rapbaels, their Millets and Meissoniers, to 
those of to-morrow, with their great canvases reflecting the 
most delightful color harmonies, totally emancipated from the 
shackles of form. Turner is said to have approached near to 
such an art in some of his water colors and in a few oils. 
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If C, E, and G, with relative wave-lengths of 100, 80.8, and 
67, form an agreeable concord to the ear, why should not red, 
vellow, and blue, with wave-lengths in the ratios of 100, 81, 
and 67, form a similarly pleasing triad? Ought not the con- 
cords of sound to be readily translatable into those of color, 
and those of color into sound? If this is so, “the music of the 
spheres may no longer be a mystery. It would only be nec- 
essary to write down the score of each star by spectrum 
analysis, and convert it into the corresponding musical chords 
to realize how 


* Each smallest orb, 
In his motion, like an angel sings.’ ” 


Some such relation of color to sound was noted by Plato, 
and Aristotle says somewhere, “Colors may mutually relate, 
like musical concords, for their pleasantest arrangement, like 
those concords, mutually proportionate.” 

A Jesuit priest named Father Castel, a hundred and sixty 
years ago, endeavored to realize these analogies, and spent the 
greater part of his life in the effort. He says: 


“You may conceive what spectacle will be exhibited by a 
room covered with rigadoons and minuetts and sarabandes and 
pascailles, sonatas and cantatas, and if you choose, with the 
complete representation of an opera. Have your colors well 
diapasoned, and arrange them on a piece of canvas according 
to the exact series, combination, and mixture of tones, parts, 
and concords of the piece of music which you are desirous to 
paint, observing all the different values of the notes, minims, 
crotches, quavers, syncopes, rests, etc., and disposing all the 
parts according to the order of counterpoint. It may readily 
be seen that this is not impossible or even difficult to any per- 
son who has studied the elements of painting, and at any rate, 
that a piece of tapestry of this kind could be equal to those 
where the colors are applied as it were by hazard, in the same 
manner as they are in marble. Such a harpsichord would be 
an excellent school for painters, who might find in it all the 
secrets and combinations of colors. The design alone of a 
painting excites pleasure. There is certainly a design in a 
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piece of music, but it is not so sensible when the piece is 
played with rapidity. Here [that is, in his color-harpsichord ] 
the eye will contemplate at leisure; it will see the concert, the 
contrast of all the parts; the effect of the one in opposition to 
the other; the fugues, imitations, expression, concatenation of 
the cadences and progress of the modulation. And can it be 
believed that those pathetic passages, those grand traits of har- 
mony, those unexpected changes of tone that always cause 
suspension, languor, emotions, and a thousand unexpected 
changes in the soul which abandons itself to them, will lose 
any of their energy in passing from the ears to the eyes? It 
will be curious to see the deaf applauding the same passages 
as the blind. Green, which corresponds to re, is rural, agree- 
able, pastoral; red, which corresponds to sol, will excite the 
idea of a warlike and terrific tone; blue, which corresponds 
to do, of a noble, majestic tone.” 


Father Castel, with all his interesting flights of the imagi- 
native faculty, and his twenty or thirty years of hard labor, 
never succeeded in perfecting his harpsichord so that it would 
work practically, and his beautiful fancies of color minuets 
and operas were never realized. 

Several other speculators in the same field have met with a 
like fate. J. Crofts suggests the use of colored electric dis- 
charges in the construction of a color-organ. He says that in 
them “we have the means of expressing unity, variety, 
velocity, intensity, form, elevation, and depression—in short, 
all the complex properties of emotion; and it only requires a 
master mind to direct and adapt and reduce to system and 
order what is already in one’s hands as raw material, for the 
world to possess a new art-medium of emotion, in all respects 
capable of rivalling music itself.”* 

Jamieson} assigns as reasons for Father Castel’s failure: 
1. The spaces of the colors were not commensurate to the time 
of the notes; 2. It was found impossible by any practical 
extension of inherent colors to produce a sensic [sensory] 
effect equivalent to that of aural music. He claims that he 





* Gentleman's Magazine, N. 8. vol. 85, p. 271. 
t Quoted by Lady Campbell in “ Rainbow Music.” 
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himself has succeeded in obviating these difficulties, and has 
invented an apparatus, a brief description of which may not 
be without interest: 


“A dark chamber lined with bright tin plates; twelve round 
apertures in the wall, holding glass globes containing trans- 
lucent liquids of the prismatic colors and their semitonic inter- 
mediates; lamps on the outside of the bottles; mobile covers 
on the inside. A pianoforte connected with these covers, 
with power to elevate them on percussion of the keys to 
heights proportionate to the vibrative extent of their respec- 
tive octaves. With each note, a strong color is evolved in the 
dark room and reflected by its sides, and the duration and ex- 
tension of this color are greater or less according to the time 
and position of the note which it represents and accompanies. 
The factors of music and colorific exhibition being thus cor- 
relatively fixed, the performance of the one is attended with 
the other, which has an enchanting effect.” 


This instrument, like that of Father Castel, seems to have 
failed in rendering the art of color-music practicable. It is 
said that a color-organ has been made in this country, but I 
have not been able to obtain any definite facts concerning it. 

In transforming sound into color, the various authors are 
not in entire agreement as to the scale to be adopted. Father 
Castel’s color scale was as follows: 


EP dee nnce’s peegnwebeteeeeserness Blue 
PED won sac demebsdexkpanees Sea-Green 
Pdkhcnccwccseet enon ééesseseues Green 
SED 0 «00 ose deedessdeeee ua Green Gold 
Bis ab td occcccbovucnpVacurvnedds Yellow 
DP ddsiebec stant sewednkens chooks Orange 
DY cccnedsnwenantensens Orange Red 
i; ctiient-enescentaadisviens ee nebihee Red 
eT Pee ee Peeeery Crimson 
i cimbe ++ kepheahiiheede asa Red Violet 
ES Pe eer Violet 
EP pwede owes ee ee Blue Violet 


TP scahs Sednkiwas pe Se, Se oe Pale Blue 
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Smith’s scale is rather different.* According to him the 
major scale of C natural would be represented by the follow- 
ing colors in an ascending series: red, orange, yellow, green, 
blue, violet,—their spectral order,—the seventh being repre- 
sented bytheinvisible ultra-violet rays. The major tonic triad, 
according to Castel, would be blue, yellow and red; accord- 
ing to Smith, red, yellow, and blue, an inversion of the first 
order. The chord of the seventh, G, B, D, F, would be rep- 
resented by the former by red, blue-violet, green, and orange; 
by the latter by blue, ultra-violet, orange, and green. 

The analogies which these experimentalists and speculators 
have observed between color and sound are of much interest, 
but their uniform failure to reach the end they have sought 
bears out the theoretical objections which may be urged 
against the proposition they have endeavored to establish. 
The essential nature of color, as a sensory experience as well 
as an objective fact, is radically different from that of sound, 
except perhaps that they are both modes of motion. The dis- 

ity in the quality of the sensations arising from the fun- 
‘mental spectral colors is almost complete. Considered as 

<2 impressions merely, yellow and green, for example, are 

lds away,” whereas the musical tones D and E, to which 
. cee colors are said to correspond, produce sensations which 
are obviously of the same order. The note E, as a psychical 
experience, is known only by its relation to D or to some other 
note of the scale, whereas the sensation yellow is absolutely 
independent of green or red, or any other color. In the tonal 
scale, equal variations in wave length or frequency produce 
equal effects throughout its entire extent. In the chromatic 
scale, on the other hand, the eye is much more sensitive to 
small changes in wave length in the middle portions of the 
spectrum than at or near its extremities. The colored lights 
of Jamieson may be “enchanting to behold,” and Castel’s 
harpsichord may represent the labors of a lifetime, but they 
are very far from being the realization of true color-music. 
This art, in the sense in which it has been sought for, will, I 
fear, never be discovered, since the very natures of sound and 
light seem to indicate that it cannot exist. 





*C. E. 8. Smith, Journal of Speculative Philosophy, vol. 8, p. 216. 
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There is, however, in certain individuals a psychical or 
physical relation between color and sound which is real and 
absolute. Without the aid of “color organs” or tin-plated 
dark rooms, and independent of arbitrary chromatic scales, 
these persons experience a definite, uniform, and involuntary 
sensation of color associated with sounds of various kinds. 
Thus, one of my correspondents says: “Harmonies often convey 
color; likewise tones and voices. Melba’s voice at once re- 
minds me of a rich shade of dark red. Lili Lehman’s voice 
alternates between pink and yellow.” Others affirm: “Pleas- 
ant sounds suggest bright colors; heavy, loud, roaring sounds, 
dark colors;” “Shades are associated with the lower tones on 
the piano, tints with the higher;” “Thunder is dark blue; a 
sharp sound has a light color.” Another associates “involun- 
tarily red with the cornet or horn, and pale or neutral color 
with a weak voice.” The instance is well known of the man 
blind from birth to whom the note of a trumpet represented 
the notion of red. 

Many other curious cases such as these have been made the 
subject of investigation by numerous observers. The peculi- 
arity has received the name of pseudochromesthesia, and 
includes not only the association of sound, but that of many 
other altogether foreign things, with color. In such subjects 
color sensations may be associated with letters of the alphabet, 
numbers, days of the week, dates, names of cities, epochs of 
history, musical notes, sounds of instruments, tastes, and the 
phases of human life. One said of a dog, that “its voice was 
pure red”; another, that a certain food “tasted so yellow she 
could not eat it.” To one of my correspondents, Saturday 
and Sunday were light yellow or golden, Monday blue-gray. 
To another individual “Saturday was pure white, Sunday 
black, and Monday blue.” Others attach color to vowel and 
consonantal sounds; e. g., a, white; b, blue; c, cream-colored; 
d, dark blue, ete. “The Instrumentalists,’ whose spokesman 
is René Ghil,” says Nordau,* “connect each sound with a feel- 
ing of color, and demand that words should not only awaken 
musical emotions, but at the same time operate sesthetically in 
producing a color harmony. This mad idea had its origin in 

*Nordau, “ Degeneration,” p. 139. 
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a much-quoted sonnet by Arthur Rimbaud, Les Voyelles (the 
vowels), of which the first line runs thus: ‘A biack, e white, 
a red, u green, o blue.’ In the “Traité du Verbe’ René Ghil 
specifies the color value not only of individual vowels, but of 
musical instruments. ‘Harps are white, violins blue,’ ete.” 
These mystical connections between sound and color are 
quite different from their involuntary association in pseudo- 
chromeesthesia, and they are equally remote from being the 
expression of a genuine art feeling. The psychical relations 
of sound and color are fortuitous or arbitrary, their analogies 
misleading, and it is hardly to be doubted that the search for 
“eolor-music” will never result in the evolution of a new art. 
The ssthetics of pure color, however, claim our most re- 
spectful recognition. The use of color in decoration and as 
an essential element in the creations of plastic art, from the 
jade implements of prehistoric man to the mural paintings in 
the World’s Fair, has been universal. Indeed, we may be- 
lieve color to have been a source of pleasurable feelings among 
our frugivorous prehuman ancestors. Although we have 
reached that point in artistic development where we can pre- 
fer to have our marble statuary white, the Greeks, whose 
classical models we still emulate, added color to perfect their 
beautiful handiwork. The art student passes from mono- 
chrome to color, and it is only when he has obtained a mastery 
of the tints upon his palette that he can express the highest 
art impulses of his nature. By means of color the painter 
strives to awaken in those who look upon his pictures emotions 
which he could never reach without its aid. The decorator 
seeks the help of color harmonies in heightening the effect 
of his ornamental creations. Everywhere about us, in the 
clothes we wear, the food we eat, the houses we live in, in our 
games and in our religion, we find the wsthetic attributes of 
color recognized and utilized. Color is so interwoven and 
applied to the environment in which we find ourselves, as a 
response to organic necessities, as mere decoration, and as sym- 
bol, that its final relation to the mass of our feelings as mature 
individuals is so complex, so indefinite, so variable, that its 
analysis ix: detail is impossible. Even the canons of color in 
art are more or less indefinite and arbitrary. In respect of 
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the mere harmonization of colors there is by no means entire 
agreement even among cultured people. It is commonly 
thought that blue and green do not form a good combination, 
yet such use of them is praised by Ruskin. Complementary 
colors are generally taken to be harmonious, but Schiffermuel- 
ler declares them to be “crude and boorish.” Although the 
combination of red and green is usually looked upon as good, 
Sir J. G. Wilkinson considered it as inferior. Among people 
of no authority, there is, of course, an endless diversity of 
opinion upon many similar points. We do not know precisely 
why spectral red and blue form an agreeable, and spectral red 
and violet a disagreeable, combination; or why the eye will 
accept with greater pleasure orange, green, and violet to- 
gether, than carmine, yellow, and green. 

Unger* finds the solution of the harmony of colors in the 
ratios of their vibration rates. Those ratios corresponding to 
the consonant intervals of music, such as red and blue, or vio- 
let and orange, answering to the major fifth, are pleasurable; 
those corresponding to dissonant intervals are discordant and 
disagreeable. He has constructed major and minor color 
chords, and even a system of passing color discords. Sully 
explains the pleasurable feelings which come from the com- 
parison of colors which harmonize, by assuming that these 
feelings rest upon a conscious perception of the relations of 
likeness which exist between them. Grant Allen+ looks to 
physiological evolution for an explanation of the wsthetics of 
color. Red and orange colors are less frequent in nature than 
green and blue, hence the nerve centres for these colors are in 
a higher state of nutrition. “The structures for the percep- 
tion of green and blue, on the contrary, being habitually stim- 
ulated to the proper extent, do not yield any specially agree- 
able feelings under ordinary circumstances.” 

But even in the domain of natural facts, observers do not 
altogether agree, for Fox and Gould, in substantiating their 
theory of the origin of the color sense, assert that yellow and 
green are the most commonly perceived colors, and red and 
blue the least. Allen also ascribes certain effects to lumi- 





* Unger, quoted by Sully, in Mind, vol. iv, p. 172. 
t Allen, “* The Color Sense.” 
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nosity. “The luminous intensity of red, orange, and yellow is 
considerably greater than that of green, blue, and violet. 
Hence their stimulating powers may be plausibly considered 
as greater than those of the less luminous colors.” “But 
above either of these causes, we may place, I think, the hered- 
itary tendency of the human eye derived from our early 
frugivorous ancestors. Red, orange, and yellow are the com- 
mon hues by which our fruits may be distinguished from the 
surrounding masses of green foliage. From the combination 
of these causes, it happens that the sensation of red or orange 
is the most agreeable of all the pure color perceptions.” 

The associationists find material in our individual expe 
riences to explain many of these facts. “Throughout our 
lives,” says Herbert Spencer, “reds, blues, purples, greens, 
ete., have been connected with flowers, sunny days, pictur- 
esque scenes, and the gratification received along with them.” 
“Tt equally holds good that on festive occasions pleasant excite- 
ments have been joined with perceptions of bright colors.” 
Each of us finds in his own experience that under certain con- 
ditions some special color may awaken its own peculiar emo- 
tions, as, for example, green confectionery may involuntarily 
excite feelings of antipathy, through the fact that we have 
been taught to associate this color with poisonous properties. 
And yet it can hardly be doubted that color may produce 
within us certain feelings which arise independently of any 
principle of association, although these feelings may be of a 
very vague character. Wundt says that “a simple sense idea, 
which has no relation to our past mental history, will hardly 
be able to excite an emotion, though it may call up quite 
intensive sense-feelings.”* It is from this fact that lan- 
guage has derived certain adjectives which we apply to color, 
such as “deep,” “strong,” “quiet,” “warm,” “cool,” “harsh,” 
“sof Tid 

From the combination of these various causes, hereditary, 
physiological, psychological, associational, there has arisen a 
most complex mass of symbolic color ideas. The most simple 
of these are of such a nature that most persons will agree upon 
them. It will generally be admitted “that feelings of sober- 


*Wundt, “ Human and Animal Psychology,” p. 875. 
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ness or gloom go with black, of excitement with red, of cheer- 
fulness with light green, of cool quiet with dark blue, of in- 
tense sensuous pleasure with saturated purple,” but there 
would be far less general agreement as to what tone of feeling 
belonged with orange or tan-color, or that “red signified the 
glowing of conscious love.” It is said that, “White and black 
have a direct significance, because light is white, and darkness 
black. Beyond this colors become symbolized only because 
definite objects to which they belong get to be associated with 
them in thought.”* 

Mental diseases are often accompanied by mystical ideas 
about color. Some lunatics endeavor to recognize good and 
evil by the differences in the color of things, and, in reading, 
understand secret meanings which words have, according to 
their color. Certain degenerate authors have had paper spe- 
cially manufactured for their books, with each page of a dif- 
ferent color, or of several colors, to convey mystical meanings. 
Others color each letter of their epistles differently for the 
same purpose. Richard Wagner, during the hours in which he 
was engaged in composition, is said to have been clad in and 
surrounded by colors varying with his moods. 

Many religious ceremonials and customs have much of color 
mysticism about them. Black absorbs the sun’s light. It 
signifies death and mourning. White reflects all the colors 
of the spectrum. It contains and glorifies them. Therefore 
it denotes purity, victory, holiness. The preacher, clad in 
black, shows that he has died to the world and its temptations; 
that he has renounced its foibles and pleasures and is lifted 
above them. His white over-garment denotes that he walks 
in the divine light, and partakes of its purity and holiness. 
The black and white garments of nuns, novices, catechumens, 
and priests have a similar significance. Blue signifies the 
dwelling-place of God. In religious art the angels are placed 
ina blue nimbus. This is also the color of the upper garment 
in the pictures of Jesus Christ. The cardinals’ red hats show 
that they are ready to spill their blood for the Saviour. 

In secular matters, red is said to be the color of strong feel- 
ings of any kind, whether of love or hatred, good or evil. It 

* Delitzech, “ Iris.” 
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is the color of undeveloped ideas. The bloody Jeffreys when 
in his bloodiest mood wore a red cap. Mephistopheles often 
wears red clothes. The red flag and red lantern signify 
immediate danger, and virtually cry out hold! stop! beware! 
Peter Ibbetson in his frenzied moments saw scarlet. That 
the color of sin is scarlet we have learned from the Bible; but 
it is only a recent discovery that the color of the perspiration 
of persons in fits of sinful passion is pink. 

Yellow signifies the sun. It stands for the emotions of 
mirth, jest, and faith. It signifies the goodness of God, fruit- 
fulness, marriage. Venus is represented in a yellow tunic, 
and ancient pictures of St. Peter show him in a yellow mantle. 
It may mean constancy or inconstancy; for, in the early days 
of Rome, brides wore a yellow or orange-yellow veil, while in 
Greece public courtesans were clothed in saffron garments. 
In China, yellow is the color of royalty; but in that country 
of curious contradictions, where to remove the hat is a sign 
of disrespect, the seat of honor is on the left, and the compass 
points to the south, it is not surprising that the emperor should 
clothe himself in yellow, and the mourner in white. 

Among civilized nations, and among many savage tribes, 
white is the color of peace, and red the symbol of anarchy, 
war, and violence; yet among the natives of Tierra del Fuego 
white is the color of war, and red that of peace and friendship. 

It is said by some authors,* that yellow and golden light cor- 
respond to the intellectual, green to the utilitarian, red to the 
sensual, and blue to the spiritual, moral, or religious nature of 
man, and that these relations are definitely the result of his 
development by evolution. In the everyday walks of life, in 
the necessary humdrum occupations which man has carried on 
from day to day, he has been brought into constant contact 
with the verdure of the vegetable world. His dwelling-places 
have been in the leafy woods, and his paths have lain across 
the green fields. In a hundred ways green has been asso- 
ciated with his ordinary and useful occupations. The rarer 
sight of ripe red fruit, of some gorgeous flower, the flow of 
blood from his slain victim, have given to red the unusual 
and stronger association of violence or love. The vault of 

* Fox and Gould, American Journal of Ophthalmology, vol. ili, p. 251, et seq. 
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heaven above, with its remote and changeless blue, in and 
beyond which was unfathomable mystery, was where he 
placed his gods, if he had any, and thus the association of blue 
with religious and moral feelings came naturally. The theatre 
of his occupations, the environment of his mental activities, 
was the yellow light of day, hence this color was associated 
with the domain of intellect. Perhaps such an explanation as 
this is too fanciful to be scientific, but there is evidently a 
kernel of truth in it. If we must explain the origin of the 
color sense on the grounds of evolution, it may help a little. 

The symbolism of color in dress has much that is commonly 
understood and agreed upon, even though not absolute. We 
use black garments to signify grief, gray to denote peace, 
white to express joyousness and innocence. One writer, 
carrying this symbolism on into the future, says that in that 
distant day ladies will use color to indicate the state of their 
affections. “Robes of bright red will be a sign of preference 
for a single state; gray or neutral tint will indicate that the 
wearer is looking about for a spouse; dark purple intimates 
that she has made her choice; purple and orange when she is 
betrothed or married; light blue when she is divorced or a 
widow and would marry again.” Such a plan would be very 
convenient for both sexes, and the prophecy might be 
extended. Men, too, might adopt a system of similar symbols. 
Black clothes might be worn to indicate that their wearers 
have had sufficient experience with the fair sex, and are not 
to be looked upon thereafter as other than formal friends; 
brown, to indicate that they are not eligible to marriage, either 
from being already married or from disinclination, but that 
they are ready for a jolly time and are not at all opposed to 
flirting; blue, to signify that they wish to marry, but have a 
limited income and would prefer a young woman with money; 
green, to indicate that they have been once married, but are 
anxious to try it again. 

The symbolism of color has many other aspects. In 
heraldry it has special and definite significance. The use of 
colors as emblems of societies, political parties, religious organ- 
izations, and nations is well known. In every instance the 
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habit of association lends to these colors the power of awaken- 
ing particular emotions. 

The range of influence which color has upon our feelings is 
necessarily great. In part, as we have seen, it is essential 
or inherited. To a greater extent it depends upon the acci- 
dents of education or experience. The pleasurable emotions 
which we derive from it are conditioned on the one hand by 
our capacity for esthetic feeling in general, and on the other 
by the degree of cultivation which our color sense has 
received. With many of us, the scale of our color concep- 
tions may barely extend beyond the primary hues of the 
spectrum, and the finer sense of harmony and discord in color 
combinations may be totally lacking. The subjects of 
Reichenbach claimed to have seen the colors of the ultra-violet 
rays, but if we ordinary mortals have not this transcendental 
“odie” power, there is still abundant room within the limits of 
the common spectrum to train our appreciation of one of the 
most precious gifts within the sphere of bodily sensation. 
Nature is lavish with her color charms, but their secrets are 
not open to the dull eye of inattention. If we wish to see and 
to feel them we must learn to use a greater measure of our 
own natural capacities. The key to the kabala of color is 
in the possession of each of us, and we have only to search for 
it in order to unlock the world of feelings which I have thus 
briefly indicated. 








THE INVISIBLE EMPIRE. 





BY JOHN CLARK RIDPATH. 





HEN, on January 28, 1898, the declarative resolution 
of Senator Henry M. Teller for the payment of the 
national debt according to the contract was coming 

to a vote in the Senate of the United States, Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts offered an amendment to the 
effect that the national debt should be paid in gold dollars 
worth more than twice as much as the dollars in which the 
debt was contracted. For this dishonest, malign, and fraudu- 
lent proposition Senator Lodge secured twenty-four votes all 
told. That ballot represented the naked strength of the gold- 
ite contingent in the Senate of the United States. 

Less than three months afterwards, on April 16, when the 
resolution recognizing the independence of Cuba (including 
the Turpie amendment recognizing the Republic of Cuba) was 
brought to the ordeal of a vote, the resolution and the amend- 
ment were adopted by the vote of sixty-seven Senators in the 
affirmative. Twenty-one Senators voted in the negative, and 
all of these—except (for special reasons) Senators Pritchard 
and White—had either voted for Lodge’s gold-bug resolution 
or had been paired in its favor! Substantially, the two lists 
—one in favor of the Lodge amendment and the other against 
the recognition of Cuban independence—are identical! The 
division in neither case was a strict party division. In each 
instance two or three alleged Democrats appeared in the bale- 
ful column. 

Thus, in the year 1898, it becomes a historical fact that the 
goldite oligarchy in the United States and the party opposing 
Cuban independence are identical. They are twain in unity. 
They are not two parties, but one party, having the same evil 
genesis and the same nefarious purpose and destiny. Here, 
then, is the list of the unadulterated and unambiguous goldite, 
anti-Cuban Senators who, throwing off all disguise, voted for 
the gold-bug scheme of Senator Lodge, and then with equal 
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unanimity voted against the recognition of Cuban indepen- 
dence. It is a list which represents a whirlpool where two 
rivers run together—Aldrich, Allison, Burrows, Caffery, El- 
kins, Fairbanks, Hale, Hanna, Hawley, Hoar, McBride, Me- 
Millan, Morrill, Platt (Conn.), Platt (N. Y.), Sewell, Spooner, 
Wellington, Wetmore. These gentlemen constitute the 
American Committee of Tue Iyvisrstze Empree. 

In the minds of reasonable beings the question will at once 
arise why the attorneys of the money power in the Senate of 
the United States should be opposed to the recognition of 
Cuban independence. It would seem that the proposition to 
establish gold monometallism in the United States and the 
proposition to recognize the independence of Cuba are as far 
apart in subject-matter and intent as are the poles of the 
heavens. In a well-ordered world it would be so, but not so 
in this! The action of the goldite contingent and the anti- 
Cuban squad in the Senate in both cases sprang from the same 
fundamental inspiration. The motive in each was derived 
from The Invisible Empire. 

For some time it has been my purpose, when opportunity 
should offer, to call the attention of the American people to 
the fact that they are no longer under the government of the 
American Republic. They have passed under another sceptre. 
They are the subjects of another power—a power unseen, 
but felt in hall and hamlet, by every man and woman, by 
every parent and child, by every nabob and wage serf within 
the borders of the United States and throughout the world. 

Aye, more; I would if I could transmit this message re- 
specting the condition which has come to pass in our own 
country to every nation in the world, and say with equal 
emphasis that in that country also to which the message is 
borne, neither its government nor any of its visible forms of 
society are really the controlling forces by which the nation is 
directed; for that nation, whatever nation it may be, as well 
as our own, is only a province in The Invisible Empire. 

Not a nation in the world is exempt from the dominion of 
the Universal Monarchy. The political autonomy of every 
one has been surrendered, openly or covertly, to the will of a 
ruler whom none have seen, but before whom every state and 
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principality, every republic and kingdom and empire of the 
worid bends a supple knee. 

No nation on the face of the globe has any longer an inde- 
pendence that is more than nominal. If so, what is that na- 
tion? Is it Great Britain? Great Britain owes a war debt of 
more than three thousand two hundred millions of dollars. 
By this she is bound for all time and eternity—unless she 
breaks the fetter. She can never pay the debt, and she knows 
it. She never expects to pay it. To pay the interest is as much 
as she expects to do through the long years of her future. Of 
this incalculable sum every inhabitant of the United Kingdom 
owes more than eighty-one dollars. A family of father and 
mother and ten children sit down to their breakfast with an 
everlasting, unpayble debt over the table of nearly a thousand 
dollars. The father could not pay ten dollars if he were 
stripped. Every child born under the home flag of the em- 
pire is confronted before its mother sees it with a due bill for 
eighty-one dollars. Such is Great Britain, and such is her 
thraldom. From being the most independent sovereignty 
that ever existed in the world she has become the leading 
satrapy in the Invisible Empire. She now inquires humbly 
at proper intervals of the syndicate of European bankers what 
she may do and what she may not do. Patient little lamb 
she has become on the table of her shearers! 

Aforetime the institutional structure and wide domination 
of Great Britain by sea and land made her to be the most im- 
portant and perhaps the proudest state in the world. Now 
she has passed without much protest under the sway of the 
viewless sceptre that is stretched out over all mankind. Great 
Britain, content for long to be called the United Kingdom, 
then in 1876, in the heyday of the spectacular Disraeli, be- 
coming an empire, having under her dominion nearly four 
hundred millions of people in India; asserting her power on 
all the continents and in all the greater islands of the seas, 
has gone into occultation and dim eclipse behind the dise of 
a power greater than herself! It is one of the marvels of 
human history. 

Is France the exception? The French Republic is only an 
appanage of the Unseen Power. Not three years had elapsed 
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after the brilliant imperial shell in which Napoleon IT had 
dwelt for eighteen years was crushed in the crater of Sedan, 
until the new Third Republic, instituted by Thiers and Gam- 
betta, was invaded by the powers of the Invisible Empire. 
Seeing the splendid recuperative energy of the French people 
and the ease with which they had met the exorbitant demands 
of Germany, the silent emissaries of the Invisible Empire 
came in and insinuated themselves into the heart of the gov- 
ernment. They entered the precincts of the Treasury and 
got possession of the keys. They tampered with the ledger 
and with the resources of the nation. They got the nation in 
debt to themselves to the extent of $6,218,871,328.* Know- 
ing that all the products of human labor are balanced against 
the money unit with which they are measured, the silent 
burglars next attacked the money unit of the French nation 
and corrupted it—just as they did in the United States. From 
that day to the present they have dwelt in the vaults of the 
French bourse. Out of that subterranean abode they have 
stretched forth their spectral hands, touching the reins and 
directing the chariot of the republic until its administration, 
like that of our own, has become neither more nor less than a 
humble agency of the Invisible Empire. 

Is it Germany? That great power also has fallen before 
the shadowy throne. On that throne sits a spectre who is not 
the Kaiser Wilhelm, but the. head money-lord of Amsterdam. 
The German Empire, notwithstanding the bloody victories by 
which it came into being, notwithstanding its glory through 
three successive reigns, notwithstanding its array of statesmen 
and generals and its avalanche of armies, is a weakling, a pul- 
ing petitioner for the milk of life at the breast of that pro- 
digious hag that suckles every national treasury in the world. 
The German Empire dares not, any more than any other na- 
tion dares, to do any important national or international act— 
to colonize, to make discoveries, to organize expeditions, to 
plant states in Africa or Australasia, to declare war, to send 





* Every French child within the dominion of the Third Republic is in debt one 
hundred and sixty-two dollars before it is born! It has been noted that the birth. 
rate in France is exceedingly low. It would appear that the burden of proof is on 
the other side! For why should any child be born that is already in debt one hun. 
dred and sixty-two dollars? It were better not! 
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ambassadors to a congress, to make peace, or to survey a new 
canal—without first getting down prone, with its knees and 
elbows in the dust, and its huge war-belted abdomen trailing 
the ground before the lank-jawed, cadaverous, ossified Shy- 
locks of the Invisible Empire. 

It is not Bismarck; it is not Caprivi; it is not Hohenlohe; 
it is not the roustabout, audacious German Kaiser, who goes 
clanging on his big horse down the boulevard of the Lindens 
thinking himself something when he is nothing ;—it is not any 
of these or all of them combined who direct the course of the 
German Empire, but it is the invisible and silent scouts of 
the Empire of Money who rule and reign from the mouths 
of the Rhine and the Weser to the boar-haunts of the 
Schwartswald. William II is only a pawn or a puppet on the 
board, moved or turned or pulled, uttering big words full of 
vanity when the Money Power with its knee on his chest 
presses his organs and makes him baw. 

Is it Russia? The autocrat Nicholas II is one of the 
mighty; but is he a real autocrat or only a figure and image of 
an autocrat? Is the autocracy in him, or in his supply of 
gold? Does his supply of gold lie at his disposal, or is it 
under the control of one of those crafty clerks who prepare 
in the night schemes of finance for the undoing of nations? 

The war debt of Russia is 2,225,996,596 rubles. It will 
be greater before it is less. It has been growing ever greater 
since the Crimean War, and it will grow greatest at the last 
when Russia and England shall once more measure swords in 
a struggle of life and death over the mighty spoils of the East. 
The autocrat owes all his accumulated gold and many times 
as much to the bondholders who are his creditors, and who 
smile upon him with the sardonic smile of the Rialto. In 
private conferences they tell him and his finance minister 
what may and what may not be done. Autocrat of all the 
Russias? Autocrat of nothing! Not even autocrat of him- 
self! The emergence of the Russian Empire and the estab- 
lishment of the Romanoffs as constitutional sovereigns are 
both impeded, if not rendered impossible, by the restraint 
and strangulation of that beautiful “business interest” which 
owns the Empire and uses the Tsar for its secretary. 
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Is it Austria? The Reichsrath and the Bundesrath 
wrangle over questions of progress. They call themselves 
Liberals or Conservatives. Leaders of factions brawl, and ora- 
tors roar for thirty hours at a session. Meanwhile the de- 
secendant of the Hapsburgs dresses himself in insignia and 
thinks himself an emperor when he is no more than a clerk. 
The money magnates of Vienna look on amazed at the froth 
and spectacle. They watch the superficial surging of the 
waves and then beckon each other away to a banquet. They 
note the effect of this and that on the price of their stocks, 
and they tell the Austrian newspapers to encourage the one 
thing or the other thing to the end that there may be for them- 
selves a better bear sowing and a richer bull harvest. Mean- 
while they send word in cipher despatches to their friends in 
Berlin and Amsterdam and Paris and London and Washing- 
ton that the national honor is preserved and the public credit 
sustained. The crown of Hapsburg is to these men no more 
than a brass ring, and the vaporings of the Reichsrath, and 
the rushings-up and the tumblings-down of the ministry are 
to them better sport than the pictured “pillow-fight” of the 
biograph. 

Is it Turkey? Poor old ridiculous Islam cuts the sorriest 
figure of all. The war debt of Turkey is $809,757,120. She 
too has the public credit to sustain. The national honor of 
the Ottoman Empire is very dear—-to the men who are her 
creditors. To them the preservation of her integrity is like 
the apple of an eye for tenderness. Whenever, therefore, 
any contingency arises likely to impair the ability of the Sub- 
lime Porte to pay its coupons, the Powers are tapped on the 
shoulder by the viewless fingers of the Secretary of the In- 
visible Empire, and they are told to remember their pledge to 
keep the Sultan on his feet—auntil the bonds are paid. 

Is it the Oriental Empires? Until recently it might be 
truly averred that China and Japan and the other great 
powers of eastern Asia were beyond the dominion of the In- 
visible Empire; but it is not so now. Each and all they have 
fallen or are falling before the conquering power that has 
laid its hand upon the world, and by consuming its substance 
is reducing mankind to the plane of beggary and servitude, 
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It is one of the marvels of human history that China with her 
four hundred millions of people—long secluded and defended 
by barriers which she herself imposed—has at last been 
broken in by the combined force of pagan assault and 
Christian intrigue, and has been forced to admit the commer- 
cial spirit, with ail the accompanying blessings of a national 
debt. The European bankers have sat in conclave, and 
agreed that British capitalists may have, without competition, 
the whole batch of Chinese five-per-cents and carry them for 
twenty-five years in order to uphold the public credit. 

Poor, old, yellow China no doubt imagines that the light 
is coming in, for now she has credit in Europe! She is at last 
in the swim. She already has a glimmering perception of 
what “the preservation of national honor” means; and it will 
not be long before her Bankers’ Committee will instruct the 
Pekin Gazette to disseminate gently among the people the be- 
lief that a national debt is a national blessing. 

Persia, also, has become a province in the Invisible Empire. 
For the privilege of making war she has become indebted in 
a bond to her Imperial Bank.* True, her credit is not yet 
very high, but as soon as her Secretary of the Treasury be- 
comes a skilful financier and gets in touch with the Amster- 
dam syndicate he will discover the process of refunding; then 
his bonds will begin to go. The agents of the Invisible Em- 
pire will buy them up for 20 per cent of their par, and hence- 
forth unto the end of time every mulberry tree and melon 
patch and rosebush in all Persia will be mortgaged in order 
to uphold the public credit. 

As to the minor powers that flourish here and there, in 
places visible and places obscure around the borders of the 
earth, every one of them has either succumbed to the power 
of the Universal Monarchy or else is awaiting its turn to fall; 
for the process is very easy—and I will try to describe it. 

Whenever the Invisible Empire beholds a state that is still 
independent or that aspires to independence, some intrigue of 





** Almost the entire burden of taxation [in Persia] lies upon the labouring classes. 
The amount collected from Christians, Jews, and Parseesis very small. . . . In May, 
1892, the government concluded with the Imperial Bank of Persia a contract for the 
issue of a loan of 500,000 pounds. . . . The loan . . . will be repayable in eighty half- 
yearly installments together w’th 6 per cent interest.”—‘“‘The Statesman’s Year 
Book,” 1898, p. 812. 
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international character is devised whereby the aspiring state 
shall be involved with its neighbors in war. The moment 
that war begins the given state is obliged to provide the means 
of war, and to this end a system of ways and means must be 
immediately provided. Whoever under such circumstances 
has common sense and common patriotism must discover even 
at a glance the true method of providing a war revenue. In 
America there is hardly a farmer, a carpenter, or a hunter who 
has not sense enough to make out, with a little study, a true 
scheme of ways and means. In the first place, a currency 
must be devised that shall meet the emergency and fulfil all 
the conditions of money. Of a certainty, all metallic money 
will disappear. Of a certainty, it will never come back until 
the day of piping peace shall return, until the stock exchange 
is again efflorescent, and. until the trust has fixed itself like 
Hugo’s peuvre in the sea-bed of the industrial life. So the 
nation in war has to say Fiat lux; that is, Fiat pecunia. A 
new money is created, and if it were not for the Invisible Em- 
pire the new money would remain forever as the medium of 
exchange in that country. 

In the next place, the old patriot who is acting as our chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means would lay his 
hands on the accumulated wealth of the state. He would 
make the nabobs dance. He would say to them: “Gentle- 
men, where did you get this money, anyhow? Really, you 
seem to be in a flourishing condition. If I remember rightly 
the members of your family have not worked any for several 
generations. You have incomes that are measured by six or 
seven figures. I propose to tax them. I propose to give it 
to you hot. I propose to cut these excessive and intolerable 
revenues of yours to the quick. I shall have to call upon the 
poor men of this nation to do the fighting, and I call upon you 
to pay the bills. Your scheme is to make the poor men fight 
the battle and then to mortgage them and their families to 
yourselves to all posterity in order that you, without turning 
a hand, may multiply your millions into billions. You shall 
not do it. As long as this war lasts your bloated incomes shall 
bleed. While the soldiers bleed, you shall bleed also.” 

Of course our patriot financier will be answered with a 
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howl. The millionaires will tell him that property is sacred; 
that it is monstrous to tax an income. In America they will 
add that the Supreme Court has said so. But our patriot 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee will go on and 
tax the incomes just the same, two per cent, four per cent, ten 
per cent, if it shall be necessary, and the nabobs shall dance. 
Then he will proceed with his taxation. He will tax all intox- 
icants until the dealers in them and the drinkers of them shall 
get cool in both their pocket-books and their cesophagi. Then 
he will fall afoul of luxuries—things of which the human race 
has little need—and he will tax them for the good of the 
country. By these means he will fill his treasury full to over- 
flowing, and then he will tell his fighters to fight. They will 
go into the battle with the knowledge that there is no scheme 
of robbery behind them. The enemy will be beaten, as he is 
always beaten, by the soldiers of truth and righteousness: 
‘For Freedom’s battle once begun, 

Bequeathed by bleeding sire to son, 

Though baffled oft, is ever won.” 

All this, remember, is done by one who is, by hypothesis, the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee in some state 
which has been precipitated into war. Actually, however, 
the business is not managed in this way. The state which 
has been driven by intrigue into war is at the same time driven 
into debt. The agents of the Invisible Empire buy up the 
debt when it is at its stage of greatest depreciation. Then, 
since the national honor is to be preserved, they begin to turn 
the crank, and in the course of a few years bring the debt, 
which they now own, to par; then they carry it to a premium; 
then they get it refunded into long bonds; then they take 
possession of the government in order to preserve the public 
credit; that is, in order to prevent the bonds from being paid. 
This done, they take the clippings of the bonds semi-annually 
to the treasury, and the everlasting robbery of the nation be- 
gins. This is the way the business is accomplished, and this is 
the way in which the more than twenty thousand millions of 
war debt resting upon the nations of the world has been pro- 
duced. 

Twenty thousand millions of debt! And every dollar of it 
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is owned by the Invisible Empire! The interest at four per 
cent amounts to eight hundred millions of dollars a year! 
And it is intended that this principal and this interest account 
shall run forever! While civilization continues—as long as 
mankind shall be organized into nations—so long will this 
intolerable incubus rest day and night on the labor of the 
world. Under the horrid nightmare every workingman in 
every country under the sun becomes and remains a slave. It 
is needless to say that such a debt will absorb the entire prop- 
erty of the world. It will drink the ocean dry. It will suck 
up at the rate of eight hundred millions a year the whole 
wealth of mankind and then demand the resources of another 
planet to satisfy the vacuum in its infernal maw. 

How then shall some man say that there is no Invisible 
Empire? I agree that the sceptical inquiry is not wholly un- 
warranted; for the Invisible Empire is not constructed on a 
historical basis. It has no territorial foundation—though 
nearly all the better territory of the world is mortgaged to it. 
The Invisible Empire has no constitution. It needs none. 
Tt has no army; for that were expensive. The Invisible Em- 
pire incurs no expense. Its outlay is supplied by the nations. 
Where is the capital of the Invisible Empire? In its capital. 
Where is its chief interest? In its interest. What is the 
fundamental principle of its government? Its principal. The 
Invisible Empire is everywhere and nowhere. It is every- 
where where the spoils of a nation’s life are to be gathered, 
and nowhere where mankind is to be benefited. The Invisi- 
ble Empire has its seats in stock exchanges and boards of 
trade and bank vaults and railroad offices and stock rooms of 
telegraphs and telephones, and club houses and cellars of trust 
companies and safe deposits and bucket-shops and goldite 
newspaper sanctums and steam yachts and ballrooms and 
champagne bottles, and in every place into which the wealth 
produced by others has been poured to be consumed by those 
who did not produce it. The Invisible Empire is like the air; 
you cannot see it, but you can hear it and feel it. Like death 
it has all seasons for its own. 

Who made the Invisible Empire? Noman made it. War 
made it. But war did not make it without the intrigue of 
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men. Without war there had been no Invisible Empire. 
Without men to take advantage of war the universal mon- 
archy had never existed. Without men who were willing to 
take the property of all other men and to appropriate it with- 
out an equivalent; without men who would gather the blood 
of all other men and use it as a fertilizer for their gardens and 
conservatories, the Invisible Empire had never arisen on the 
world. 

Until the close of the eighteenth century—until the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth—there was no Invisible Empire. 
Even then it was only a rudimentary power, of the presence 
of which nations were unconscious. Out of the Age of Revo- 
lution and the all-consuming Napoleonic wars, the Invisible 
Empire took its rise. It began with the first national debt 
converted into bonds; and the first bondholder was the first 
emperor. 

If we should be asked to name the most disastrous circum- 
stance with which human history has ever been afflicted, we 
should without hesitancy name the bonded war debt of a 
nation. War is itself a great disaster. Pestilence is dread- 
ful, and famine is a horror; but none of these, nor all of them 
together are to be dreaded as much as that silent, ever-eating 
eancer which fixes itself on the hearts of nations, devouring 
them alive. The beak of the raven of bonded debt is 
sharper and more ravenous than were the beaks of the 
Promethean vultures that tore and scattered every day the 
immortal liver of the chained and writhing Titan of the Cau- 
casus. The Invisible Empire has a hundred such vultures, 
which it trains, as if they were so many homing pigeons, to fly 
abroad among the nations and to descend like harpies on the 
breasts of the strongest and fairest, tearing away and devour- 
ing the blood and tissue, until the vultures be gorged, but 
never satiated. | 

One of these vultures is now circling around Washington 
City, where he expects to alight and proceed to havoc as soon 
as the money power shall succeed in driving Congress to the 
creation of $500,000,000 of Cuban war bonds! He will 
probably alight. If it is safe he will alight. If it is unsafe 
he will fly away; for he never alights in an unsafe place. If 
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he should alight he will find a haven in the committee room of 
the Invisible Empire. 

That haven has sheltered all the ill-omened visitants that 
have come to our shores in the last quarter of a century. In 
the quietude and silence of that chamber of intrigue was de- 
vised the scheme of 1869 for the substitution of coin for legal- 
tender paper in the payment of the Five-twenty bonds. There 
was engendered the infamous act of 1873. There was in- 
vented the plan by which the Bland-Allison act of 1878 was 
to be ultimately brought to naught. There the scheme of 
1890 was consummated by which free coinage was beaten 
with the hypocritical Sherman act. There the Wilson bill of 
1893 was tinkered into the Gorman substitute. There in an 
evil day the Senate Committee on Finance was driven to as- 
sent to the repeal of the Sherman law without conditions. 
There it was agreed that the income tax should be annulled 
by the Supreme Court. There the prodigious bond swindles 
of 1893-4, devised by Rothschild and the Morgan syndicate, 
were solemnly approved. There every important congres- 
sional act since 1873 has been reviewed, amended, mitigated, 
cancelled, or vetoed according to the whispered behests of the 
Invisible Empire; and there, if anywhere, the scheme will be 
matured for laying upon the producers of America for another 
lifetime another debt of five hundred millions or a thousand 
millions of dollars for the prosecution of the Cuban war, every 
dollar of which can be and should be provided for by revenue, 
by taxation, and by a legal-tender currency. 

Moreover, if the twenty-one senators who, on April 16, 
voted against the recognition of Cuban independence had be- 
lieved that they could secure the passage of a gold-bearing 
bond bill for a thousand millions of dollars, they would each 
and several have been the hottest jingoes who ever put on the 
cloak of patriotism for the sake of a bond-grab. But they 
knew that the impregnable Senate would give them not a 
single gold bond, and they feared that they would get no bond 
at all. Aye, they feared that instead of getting new bonds 
their incomes and the incomes of all their backers in the In- 
visible Empire would have to bleed in their country’s cause; 
and for that reason they voted against Cuban independence, 
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The anti-Cuban vote in Congress was a gold-bug vote just 
as much as that given for the Lodge amendment on January 
28. The suffering patriots of Cuba, if left to the care of the 
goldite oligarchy, might have suffered eternally. The record 
of the contemners of the ill-starred island is made up; history 
has put it down in her memorandum. It was the opposing 
host of patriotism that on April 16 rose against the entrenched 
oligarchy and crushed it with the administration under it. 
It was the opposing host of patriotism that recognized Cuban 
independence, and it is that host that will make the Queen of 
the Antilles free as the waters that wash her shores! 

But, in the meantime, the agents of the Invisible Empire 
will get their $500,000,000 of bonds—if they can. They 
will play the same old game—if they dare; and I think they 
will dare. I think they will manage in some way, while our 
soldiers are fighting the battle, to take care of the public credit 
and preserve the national honor! They will get their bonds 
and add them to the debt of the nation and transmit the bur- 
den to posterity; and then in the day of triumph the twenty- 
one secretaries of the Invisible Empire will march proudly 
at the head of the procession shouting, Hurrah for Free 
Cuba! 

Men of my country! Men of the world! You can accept 
this situation if you want to accept it. If you have no more 
love of freedom, no more patriotism, no more sense than to 
accept it, why then accept it and be slaves forever. If nothing 
will arouse you, why, then, sleep, sleep! But remember that 
there is no sleep in the Invisible Empire. 

It is not to be expected that the outery of a solitary voice in 
this old American town where Liberty was once the watch- 
word of men will arouse the municipal masses who have ac- 
cepted industrial and financial servitude as the law of their 
lives, and who wear their degradation as a badge on their 
breasts. But it may be hoped that the free men of the great 
open country, where there are still green fields and running 
streams and pure air and an overarching sky, will not tamely 
submit to become dirt-diggers and oxen and dogs in the stalls 
and kennels built for them by the Nabobs and Begums of the 
Invisible Empire. 

















“THE KNOTTY PROBLEM.” 





BY EDWIN G. BROWN. 





To the Editor. 
Dear Ste: Your editorial in the September number of 
Tue Arena upon “A Knotty Problem” raises a question 
which has racked many an earnest soul. The failure to get 
a satisfactory answer to that question has driven multitudes 
into a blind acceptance of foolish creeds, and other multitudes 
into blank atheism and pessimism. If to you or me or any 
one has come an answer which seems at all adequate, we 
should speak it forth. What has helped us must surely help 
some of our brothers. 
From youth I have had a habit of introspection. For years 
I have studied, more or less carefully, my own feelings, moods, 
mental and moral condition. A student of Carlyle, and later 
of Emerson, Epictetus, and Antoninus, I gradually became 
conscious of the fact that everything that came to me of suf- 
fering, whether of anger or shame, of loss or sorrow or dis- 
content, came from my own failure to do or be the best I 
knew. I discovered that when I was brave and true, all things 
good came to me,—serenity, friendship, love; and that when 
I was false and weak I was beaten down with discontent, con- 
tempt, hatred. My lot has been that of the average man. I 
have neither prospered greatly nor tasted the dregs of dire 
poverty. I have a few friends, a few enemies. I have been be- 
trayed by those I trusted. I have lain sick and benumbed in 
the Slough of Despond. I have raved and cursed in the hell 
of anger and resentment. I have congealed in the Arctic Sea 
of cynicism and contempt. But always, always, when I have 
risen to my feet and stood, a man, I have seen that from what- “ 
ever source my suffering seemed to come, whether from the 
weakness or the waywardness or the wickedness of myself 
or others, it did come, primarily, because J was not what I 
should be, because I had failed somewhere, somehow, some- 
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when. Others have done wrong, most assuredly. But my 
suffering has come from my wrongdoing. 

And so I, one man in this great, strange, incomprehensible 
universe, stand upon my point and look out with steady eyes 
and clear brow and see no evil, no wrong, no injustice. Good, 
goodness, all the goods of the gods come to me when I am 
good. I can be good. Where is evil? Thus I, alone, one man. 

“But O God! O Brother Men! O Sister Women! and you 
O Ye Little Children, starved, strangled, stifled in the helis of 
our cities! O Ye Little Children, Ye Helpless and Innocent, 
how can this, my philosophy, apply to you?’ Thus I ques- 
tioned; and I bowed my head and clenched my hands till the 
nails cut into the flesh; and I gazed, dumb, dry-eyed, down, 
up, out, out through limitless space, out, out to the farthest 
star, to God, if there were a God, for an answer. 

And so for years. Nor man nor God, nor heaven nor hell, 
nor height nor depth, nor outmost star made answer. 

But through all the years, I, when brave and true, from 
my point looked forth clear-browed and steady-eyed, and saw, 
for me, only good. 

Am I so different from other men? Has the God, the 
Good, the Indwelling Life of All, given to me this inestimable 
boon, and withheld it from others? Am I, alone of all my 
kindred, thus armored to annihilate wrong and evil and iujus- 
tice? Nay, surely. If one may be brave and true, then each 
and all may be brave and true. If one by bravery and truth 
may win for himself serenity and love, then so may all. If 
one may stand firm and strong, and, looking out into God’s 
Universe see only God, the Good, so may all. And evil may 
‘be swept from earth. 

Would I change one penstroke in “The Cry of The Poor’? 
No. Would I have any surcease from the labor of lifting and 
succoring? No. Would I alter one note in the clarion cry 
against greed and injustice, against gold-lust and God-loss? 
No. Would I lay down my life gladly to help humanity to 
freedom and truth and peace? Yea, as Eternity is my witness, 
Yea. And yet, 


“God rules; 
All’s well in His world.” 

















THE OPEN VISION IN ART. 





BY HON. DANIEL PRATT BALDWIN. 





“In those days there was no open vision.”—Bibdle. 


VERYBODY who has tried it knows the utter dreariness 
E and weariness of the world’s great picture galleries. 
Every tourist knows by sad experience the utter impos- 
sibility of a succession of “all days” in the Louvre or the 
Uffizzi or the Vatican. Of the acres of this “brilliant empti- 
ness covered over with a crust of paint,” only here and there 
and often for days nowhere do we come across a high mood 
or sentiment or thought behind the paint, “which soothes or 
comforts or commands,” and which is the open secret of high 
art. For, after all, successful workers on canvas or in marble 
or in music or in poetry, one and all must possess what the 
Bible calls the “open vision.” He of all persons must be both 
a “seer” and an interpreter of that spirit which lies behind 
things and life, and which gives to them their vitality, mean- 
ing, and charm. Lacking in this “open vision” the painter 
becomes a mere colorist, the architect a mere builder, and the 
poet a rhymester. 

What is it that gives its charm to landscape, sunset, sky- 
scape, or cloudscape? Why is it that we are so fiercely glad 
at the wideness of the sea and so rejoice in the sensation of 
great ‘height that our sublimest name for the Deity is “the 
Most High”? Why do we so delight in Life and all her chil- 
dren? To all these questions the answer is one and the same. 
It is because they one and all suggest that “Presence back 
of things—that Oversoul which is the joy of elevated 
thoughts.” When Tennyson, in his “Break, break, break:,” 
longed for 

Tongue to utter the thoughts that arise in me, 


he expressed only a universal fact. This longing great poets, 
like Coleridge in his hymn “In the Vale of Chamouni,” 
or Wordsworth in his “Lines upon Tintern Abbey,” or Brown- 
ing in “Saul,” or Richard Realf in his poem beginning “Fair 
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are the flowers and the children,’ have partially put into 
language. It is this same divine element seeking for expres- 
sion which makes the human face so beautiful. Let a man 
walk and talk with God, and invisible chisels tell the secret 
in lines of nobleness and beauty carved upon his countenance. 
The eye is a sure index of our spiritual estate. It is because 
women are so much purer than men (“The pure in heart shall 
see God”) that they are so much fairer and more beautiful. 
When a nation has become corrupt it loses what the Bible 
calls the “open vision.” On the other hand, when a people is 
stirred by a great moral purpose, as ours was from 1861 to 
1865, this open vision comes to it again in a hundred ways. 
We have never had poetry or oratory or expression like that 
which stirred the souls of Whittier, Julia Ward Howe, 
George William Curtis, Abraham Lincoln, and a host of 
others during those great days of our agony of bloody sweat. 
And so it was with Rome “in the brave days of old,” with 
France when led by the Maid of Orleans, and with Holland 
during the Spanish Fury. One of the greatest books ever 
written by human hands is Bunsen’s “God in History.” 
Wordsworth admirably expresses this thought in these lines: 


To every form of being is assigned 

An active principle: howe’er removed 
From sense and observation, it subsists 
In all things, in all natures; in the stars 
Of azure heaven, the unenduring clouds, 

In flower and tree, in every pebbly stone 
That paves the brooks, the stationary rocks, 
The moving waters, and the invisible air. 
Whate’er exists hath properties that spread 
Beyond itself, communicating good, 

A simple blessing, or with evil mixed; 
Spirit that knows no insulated spot, 

No chasm, no solitude; from link to link 

It circulates—the Soul of all the worlds. 


Let us consider some of the fine arts in detail, beginning 
with statuary and architecture. Statuary is almost wholly 
confined to the human face and figure. It is simply translat- 
ing into stone that great scripture: “And the Lord God made 
man; in his own image made he him, and breathed into him 
the breath of life; and man became a living soul.” But how 
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about the Greek marbles built without any knowledge of our 
revelation? The Greeks believed that their gods once dwelt 
in human flesh, and the aim of their sculptors was to express 
in stone the great fact that upon the few square inches which 
contain the human face God or gods have left their truest 
impress. Greek statuary, however, was subject to an impor- 
tant limitation. It had no conception of spirituality or im- 
mortality. It concerned itself only with the present world 
and its wondrous physical and intellectual beauty. By com- 
mon consent the Venus of Milo is the greatest statue in the 
whole world. The subject is a haughty intellectual and 
physically beautiful queen. Here are the perfection and ideal- 
ization of the feminine form and intellect, but there is not the 
slightest suggestion of that spirituality which afterwards be- 
came the open secret of Christian art, and which to-day draws 
the whole world to it in the Sistine Madonna at Dresden. 

After our Saviour came and his teachings were understood 
the sculptor was still occupied with the human face and form. 
But another conception possessed his soul, which ultimately 
worked itself out in the divine mother. The Mariolatry of 
the Catholic Church is the outcome of the fancy that God has 
revealed himself in the feminine qualities. For centuries the 
world of art strove to express this God concept either on 
canvas or in marble through a series of matchless Madonnas, 
culminating at last in the almost divine works of the almost 
inspired Raphael. While Raphael and his contemporaries 
were occupied in this task the equally great Michael Angelo 
was expressing his concept of God through the masculine face 
and form. Take Angelo’s Moses or that mighty but rival line 
of Jewish prophets and Greek seers and sybils painted upon 
the walls of the Sistine chapel. Angelo’s Moses is the most 
successful attempt ever made to express the godlike in human- 
ity in terms of power. Look at that mighty face and head; 
those gigantic arms, the veins of which stand out like ropes; 
that huge breast with its avalanche of beard; the two horns 
upon his forehead, and the flash of those marble eyes, and you 
will find yourself repeating the text, “Our God is a consuming 
fire.” 

And so with architecture. Why is it that nature has gladly 
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given place to the great cathedrals and temples of the world, 
and “adopted them into her race and granted them an equal 
date with Andes and with Ararat?’ The same reason. It is 
because they are so many open visions in stone and color sug- 
gesting “the high and holy one who inhabiteth eternity.” 
The open charm of the great cathedrals of Europe is that they 
lead us up to a suggestion and perhaps a realization of God. 
No one ever feels in them that intense weariness which is the 
haunting demon of the great picture galleries. In these 
cathedrals and their services thoughtful souls realize that 
“open vision” which is, after all, the secret of art, and the 
most perfect expression of which is the artist’s greatest tri- 
umph and truest glory. 

And the same thing may be said about painting. Ninety- 
five per cent of all our pictures are ephemeral simply because 
their painters lacked the “open vision.” They may be clever 
and brilliant bits of drawing, color, and artistic and technical 
skill, and may even awaken valuable although transient emo- 
tions, but they are soon forgotten, or if of sufficient merit to 
retain a place in some great gallery, only in the end add to its 
dreariness and emptiness. 

Of course we are now speaking of painting in its higher 
departments. In illustration take Millet’s Angelus. Sim- 
plicity itself cannot be more simple than this little canvas. 
A couple of coarse, rude peasants, youth and maid, with rudi- 
mentary, half-finished faces, are digging potatoes in an open 
field at sunset. Suddenly miles away the Angelus bell rings 
out. It is calling for prayer. Under the influence of that 
spirit the like of which “was never yet on land or sea” both 
peasants bow their heads and repeat their paternoster. The 
air quivers with spirituality. In its presence frivolity be- 
comes reverence, and blear eyes begin to see visions, and dull 
ears begin to hear echoes of “that soul of all things” which it 
is the true end of art to realize through color, form, or sound 
to the human understanding. 

The triumph of art in thus translating to us the open vision 
is by no means confined to Christian countries. There is as 
distinct a realization of this “soul of all things” in the great 
temples on the Nile, in’ the Parthenon, in the mosque of 
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Abderrahman at Cordova, or that of Mahomet Ali in Cairo, as 
in St. Peter’s at Rome or any English cathedral; and although 
I have never seen them I have no doubt that in India in the 
Taj Mahal and other Indian temples and tombs we shall find 
exactly the same triumphs of color, form, and architecture. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that this open vision is 
the secret and charm of our highest poetry. Shakespeare 
never attempts it. He is occupied almost wholly with worldly 
life and character as it is seen in the dramas of history and 
society. In-Milton this open vision is sadly disfigured by the 
scholastic and dogmatic spirit of his age. Milton’s “Paradise 
Lost” is Calvin’s “Institutes” done into English verse. Here 
we have the best that can possibly be said in behalf of pre- 
destination, the origin of evil, and the mysteries of “Fixed 
fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute.” In Cowper we have 
a wonderful realization of this same open vision, but unfor- 
tunately it is the open vision hampered by the limitations of 
the then prevalent theology. Robert Browning has done as 
much as any secular poet who ever wrote to put this open 
vision into rhythmic numbers. The key to his poetry and 
philosophy is love—not the love of man or maid, or of mere 
sentiment, but that subtle atmosphere in which the world is 
bathed, and of which Emerson says, 


Deep love lieth under these pictures of time; 
They fade in the light of their meaning sublime. 

The burden of Browning’s message is “from God to God.” 
I am inclined to think that Mrs. Browning had quite as clear 
an open vision as her husband; certainly she expresses it in far 
better language. Nor in this great list must we forget Shelley, 
Coleridge, Keats, or our American chorus of singers, Bryant, 
Longfellow, Emerson, Lowell, Holmes, and especially Whit- 
tier, to whom was given in an extraordinary degree a vision 
of “the imperishable presences serene which are the master 
light of all our seeing.” In fact, spirituality is the key to the 
poetry of the nineteenth century. 

Wordsworth was the pioneer and high priest of the open 
vision in poetry. In his books, side by side with all his 
puerilities and trivialities, is to be found a legion of the higher 
truths which suggest the calmness and the power of the 
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apostles. While Tennyson has caught his spirit and excelled 
him in his artistic ability, it is the peculiar glory of Words- 
worth to have led the way and set the pattern. Everybody 
knows how in Wordsworth’s case this was accomplished at 
the expense of years of ridicule and neglect. Everybody 
knows how the great poet created his own taste and his own 
audiences, which are now as well assured unto him even until 
the end of the world as those of Plato are to Plato. 

Probably in no place does the higher poetry reach its goal 
more perfectly than in our hymnody. Had it not been for its 
hymn book Christianity would long since have been num- 
bered among the perished religions. Its hymnody is the lungs 
of the Christian, into which he draws the airs of heaven and 
thus cleanses his spiritual blood, poisoned by contact with the 
corruption of the world. The dogmas of the church are kept 
alive through the power of the hymn-book. Here also we 
find, translated into a language which the laboring man, 
“though a fool, need not err therein,” all the mighty hopes 
which make us men. Every great wave of spirituality leaves 
its record in some inspiring and inspired hymn. The little 
volume of gospel hymns originally written by Sankey, Bliss, 
and a few other elect spirits has done as much towards the 
preservation of the Christian spirit from the scientific scepti- 
cism and agnosticism of the last twenty years as Luther or 
Wesley did by their poetry in their respective centuries to pro- 
tect it from other equally dangerous foes that then sur- 
rounded it. 

All art is expression. We are surrounded by a shoreless and 
fenceless world of beauty and spirituality, and art, whether in 
color, stone, sound, or words, is simply its translation—always 
more or less imperfect. No work of art is genuine unless it 
leads us up to and points out to us the Beyond. That is the 
greatest canvas, cathedral, statue, or song in which the inex- 
pressible is the most clearly hinted at and the invisible the 
most closely approached. That is the greatest poem which, 
like Wordsworth’s “Ode to Immortality” or Browning’s 
“Saul,” brings us face to face with the mighty fact that “The 
things which are seen are temporal, but the things which are 
unseen are eternal,” 
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For this reason music is the closest to religion of all her 
handmaids. Music is the white-robed maid of honor whose 
office is to bring in the bride. Music is the fairy bridge over 
which we poor mortals may pass from this kingdom of limita- 
tions, where we see as through a glass darkly, to that higher 
kingdom where “hope shall change to glad fruition, faith to 
sight, and prayer to praise.” Abt Vogler truthfully says: 

“God has a few of us to whom he whispers in the ear; 
The rest may reason and welcome; ’tis we musicians know.” 

And for this reason art will never be exhausted. As well 
attempt to exhaust space or find the beginning of time. Bet- 
ter poems will yet be written and better pictures yet be painted 
than have ever been either written or painted. We have only 
just begun to realize the possibilities and white splendors of 
marble. Music, with its beautiful disdain, still soars above us 
like the dome of a June sky, notwithstanding all the mighty 
works of all its mighty masters. And why not? Poetry, 
painting, architecture, music, and sculpture are so many beau- 
tiful roads to the Most High. Their highest province is Ex- 
pression—the realization and translating to our dull human 
minds of that “light which never was on land or sea,” of 
“that calm soul of all things,” of that “power not ourselves 
which makes for righteousnes,” and of that Divine Personal- 
ity of Love which is the open secret of all the religions and 
the inspirer of all that is greatest and best in human conduct 
—the poet’s dream, the artist’s ideal—the unveiling of whose 
ways in humanity and time constitutes revelation. 


Loeansport, Inp. 





OUR WAR VETERAN. 





BY ZOE ANDERSON NORRIS. 





UR war veteran drew a pension of $25 a month because 
he was deaf; but why he should have drawn a pension 
for such a reason was one of the mysteries to me. 

Think of the noise he missed, the thundering of heavy wagons 
over rough roads, the whir of machinery, the quarrelling of 
men and women, the crying of babies, the thousand and one 
rude sounds which go to try the soul of the man who hears, 
and from which he calmly sat apart, serenely aloof from that 
much, at least, of the jar and fret of life. 

He had been seriously affected by deafness only of late 
years; hence the pension. This was also a curious thing. 
Could the mighty thunder of cannon at so remote a date af- 
fect the tympanum thirty years after? If so, how delicate 
that tympanum! How wonderful that, delicate as it was, it 
should have borne all the brunt of the battlefield at close 
range, only to succumb at last at a range of such extreme 
length! 

Perhaps it was the memory of the terrible sound of those 
guns which beat upon his ears (but how could a memory beat 
upon ears?) with such turbulence as to hopelessly deafen him 
to the extent that—at times—he couldn’t hear thunder. I 
say “at times,” for there were other times when he could hear 
*most anything. Strange as it may seem, I am positive he 
had seasons of deafness and, notwithstanding the drawing 
of that pension, seasons again of hearing very well indeed; 
though, on account of the pension, of course I shouldn’t want 
this to go any further. 

I have seen him when his wife asked him for a five-dollar 
bill with which to buy much-needed shoes for the children; 
and it was really pitiful the way he closed his hand hollowly 
behind his best ear as he vainly endeavored to catch the drift 
of her remark. Her voice seemed more remote to him than 


the thunder of those’ cannons that had fatally deafened him 
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thirty years before; that is, those cannons that had thundered 
in his ears thirty years before and deafened him thirty years 
after, or—it is impossible to explain it. To tell the trath, 
I don’t understand very well how the thing happened; and 
how can you explain a thing you don’t understand yourself? 

Somehow the war veteran was never able fully to compre- 
hend his wife’s meaning in regard to those shoes and that five- 
dollar bill; and she, afraid of attracting the attention of all 
the neighbors by her frantic efforts to make him hear, finally 
went to work at something or other—taking in sewing or 
washing or mopping, I have forgotten just which—and made 
money to buy the shoes herself, seeing that was the only show- 
ing to get them. 

But that very same day a friend of his whispered to him 
from across the street: “I say, Jim, don’t you want to play a 
game of checkers?” and the deaf man promptly crossed over, 
and went on upstairs with him to a little back room, where 
the two played until the sun went down and the room grew 
so dark they couldn’t see the checker-men. 

The same thing often happened. His deafness was not 
confined to different days, hours, or minutes. Periods of 
complete deafness were so closely followed by other periods of 
hearing better than most, that I began to look upon our war 
veteran as something of a curiosity. 

I was walking up street with him one morning, attracting 
the attention of the passers-by, screaming out all my private 
affairs at the top of my voice, when we passed two men stand- 
ing on a corner. One of them, in an ordinary tone, said to 
the other: 

“Did you see that long string of newlights John Grimes 
caught out at Salt River yesterday?” 

The war veteran’s deafer ear was turned to the man who 
spoke, but he brightened visibly, hurried me straight home, 
and commenced to look for his fishing tackle. Such a tre- 
mendous overhauling of dust-covered things in the attic in 
search of old fishing-coats, leggins, trousers, and boots as en- 
sued; such climbing over hayracks in the barn, reaching for 
last season’s long fishing poles hung on two nails driven high 
up and far apart, leaving room for the heavy poles to sag a 
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very little in their natural position of bending over the water; 
and such industrious seining for minnows in the ciear, shallow, 
pebbly creek down at the foot of the meadow as there was! 

Then, behold our war veteran, armed and accoutred, 
tramping merrily across those same meadows whistling an old 
war tune—“Marching through Georgia,” I think it was— 
bound for Salt River and that shady pool under the big wil- 
low, or some other place just like it, where John Grimes had 
caught the long string of newlights the day before! 

But it was when the news came of the blowing up of the 
Maine that our war veteran showed, for a while, to the great- 
est advantage. He glowed with enthusiasm, like an old war 
horse that sniffs the smoke of the battlefield from afar off. 
He beamed and bristled and bragged, instantly overflowing 
with ardor and reminiscences. 

“Let em come on, them Spaniards!” he thundered, rolling 
up his sleeves. “We’ll lick ’em, like we did the rebels.” His 
own brother had been a rebel, by the way. And he forth- 
with began to tell us for the seven hundredth time about the 
battle of Perryville. 

Somehow I never quite understood about that battle, the 
way he told it, though I knew every word of that way by 
heart. It seemed very vague and indefinite. Charlie, my 
youngest brother, declared that the war veteran told it as 
though he had seen it from behind a tree, and the tree had 
been a long way off. That being the case, the intervening 
smoke would naturally have obscured his field of vision, giv- 
ing to his narrative of the event a certain effect of misty ob- 
scurity. I never could tell, from his account of it, which side 
won; neither could Charlie. 

The war veteran devoured the papers daily for the progress 
of affairs at Havana. He could not be enticed from them by 
checkers, chess, or long strings of fish. But, marvellous to re- 
late, as the accounts grew more and more startling and war 


seemed really upon us, the papers bristling with pictures of 
battleships and racy with the preparations for the fray, his 
enthusiasm suddenly abated. He became thoughtful, even 
sad, and by and by he visibly paled at any chance remark— 
spoken in an undertone or otherwise—upon the subject of our 
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war with Spain. Later, he pushed aside all the papers that 
were brought to him as though even the pictures of battle- 
ships made him sick. 
Finally, one beautiful spring morning, he took to his bed, 
and all our efforts to rally him proved ineffectual. He 
slowly and gradually sank, failing day by day, literally fading 
away from our sight into that other world where wars and 
rumors of wars are—it is to be hoped for his sake—unknown. 
We made a final effort to save him. His wife whispered to 
me across the bed: “I believe it is the war with Spain that has 
scared him so. Let’s tell him it is over.” 
She was a good woman, but she believed, in such extreme 
cases, in the efficacy of a little white lie. 
I went out of the room and returned immediately with a 
late paper. 
“The war with Spain is over!” I cried in a loud voice, pre- 
tending to read the words off. 
The war veteran turned his head on the pillow and smiled 
weakly up at me. 
“You can’t fool me,” he said; “I heard Sally tell you to tell 
me that.” 
And Sally had spoken in a whisper! 
The next day he died, and his pension went to his widow, 
who has willed it to her oldest son, who will probably leave it 
to his widow; thus handing it down from generation to gener- 
ation along with the other precious heirlooms—the little thin 
battered teaspoons upon which the children had cut their 
teeth, and the old-fashioned solid-silver candlesticks. 
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THE DIAL OF ARDEN. 


BY WINWOOD WAITT. 





Under the dim old towers of Arden, 
Half in glimmer and half in gloom, 

All in the desolate high-court garden, 
Lost in a wilderness world of bloom; 

Hard by the ruined fountain lying, 
Gray, forgotten, and overgrown, 

Still to the constant sun replying, 
Gleams the dial of sculptured stone. 


The great oaks trample in silken grasses; 
The ivy mantles the mighty wall; 

The beeches, heaving their billowy masses, 
Lift to the battlements grim and tall; 
The broken nymph, by the fountain basin, 

Tips her tankard of tarnished gold, 
With a stony stare at her grotesque face in 
The pool’s dead shallows—as of old. 


And over the dial the deepening mosses 
Creep, like the shadow of Time; and slow 
The years drift by with their gains and losses; 
The great oaks bourgeon, the beeches grow. 
One by one, in the high-court garden, 
The statues moulder in rain and sun, 
And the vast stone shields on the gates of Arden 
Crumble and darken, one by one. 


But oh for the glory, the glow, and gladness 
That rounded life in these green arcades! 
For the laughter and song and the music’s madness 
That winged the dance down these colonnades! 
Gone—with the pomp and the pride of Arden— 
The glitter of jewels, the roses’ glow, 
And the voices that gladdened the high-court garden 
With music a hundred years ago! 
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Gone are the gallants who trod the measure 
Of life to the rhythm of revel and song! 
Gone, with the glitter and whirl of pleasure, 
The glory and state of the titled throng! 
Over their dim baronial brasses 
The mornings glimmer, the evenings fall; 
“And the winds, like friars, are chanting masses” 
In empty chamber and ruined hall. 


Gone are the gay court lords and ladies 
Whose young hearts mantled with love’s delight; 
Over their ashes the beechen shade is 
Stirred by a ghostly wind in flight! 
Only the old stone dial, lying 
Hard by the fountain pool, remains, 
Still to the constant sun replying, 
While the years drift on with their joys and pains! 





THE HIDDEN WORD. 


BY ANNIE L. MUZZEY. 





The laws of spirit are not rudely taught 
In clear-cut, sharp-drawn, dagger-pointed words 
That have the brutal edge of unsheathed swords, 
Which may compel assent, but win us not. 
The heavenly truths are mystically wrought 
In flowing textures and in varied chords 
Caught up by priests, philosophers, and bards, 
And flashed from all the prisms of human thought. 


Condemn not one who bravely tries to spell 
The secret word, the cabalistic sign, 
With accent and a meaning unlike thine. 
Each soul of all in his own way must tell 
The message which, in God’s eternal plan, 
Is hidden in the life of every man. 
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THE CAMPAGNA. 


BY MINNETTA T. TAYLOR. 





They bought the pleasant, fertile plain, 
The golden plain, the plain of Rome, 
Its olives, fields of waving grain, 
Its broad canals by many a home. 





They bought it, and the city smiled, 
Or went unheeding on its way, 

By greed and pomp and strength beguiled, 
The idle pageant of a day. 


So fell the shadow of the lords, 
A little shadow, made at noon; 

But force lay back of wingéd words, 
The shadow grew and ‘darkened soon. 


Unwise to feed so many men, 

Who needs must eat ere they could toil; 
So much of grain returned again 

To those mere tillers of the soil. 


The owners made the plain a mead, 
A grassy ocean swelling green, 
Whereon their wealthy flocks might feed, 
With here and there a herdsman seen. 


The masters and the herdsmen died; 
The land was bound in phantom chain, 
It still belonged to absent pride, 
It festered in the heaven’s rain. 


The good soil murmured in the night, 
Uncared for; it rebelled by day; 
The nettles of an evil spite 
Choked up each winding waterway. 


The human heritage of hope 
Was changed, at last, to useless care; 
The open country’s flowery scope 
Became a narrow, fixed despair. - 
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And now it is a desert place, 
A vast, gray, empty, hungry death, 
That stares at Rome with threatening face, 
And poisons her with fever breath. 


The vulture loves the desert pale; 
He stoops and listens to the sea, 

If he may hear the self-same tale 
Told, O America, of thee. 








EXIT.* 


BY GEORGE MARTIN. 





“Thank God, or my demon, or both, 
The conflict is past; 

I part with the world, nothing loth; 
I am victor—at last. 


“I have passed through the fire that burns 
But does not consume; 

Through blackness and lightning by turns, 
In the lowlands of doom. 


“All evils that shock and appall 
Have made me their prey; 

Tossed upwards and downwards, a ball 
Of sensitive clay. 


“Some happiness, ecstasy, bliss, 
Has also been mine; 

What world among worlds like to this— 
Infernal, divine ? 


“Thank God, or my demon, or both, 
The conflict is past; 

I part with the world, nothing loth, 
I am victor at last.” 


, So saying, he leaped from the deck 
Of the good ship of life; 
A flash, and a bubble, a speck; 
And the Wind blew his fife. 
Montreal, December, 1897. 





*This poem, inspired by the large number of newspaper accounts of suicides of 
late, was included in a letter recently addressed by the venerable bard of Canada to 
~ a young friend in Boston, Mr. F, Til) t-Th n, with permission to publish it. 
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“AN OUTWORN TALE.” 


Alfred Austin, the alleged poet laureate of England, has 
recently, in one of his impossible poems, characterized the 
American Revolution as “an outworn tale.” No doubt Mr. 
Austin and all men of his type regard our heroic struggle for 
national existence as a story that ought to be not only worn 
out but also forgotten. The theory of these creatures is that 
the brave battle of our fathers to become a people independ- 
ent among the nations of the earth should now be remanded 
to oblivion. 

But why should our American Revolution be forgotten? 
To our way of thinking it is no more a worn out tale than is 
Thermopyle and Sempach and Runnymede. Our fathers in 
1775 stood, like the Spartans, in a pass and defended it with 
their lives against the oncoming host of Europe. A good part 
of the force against us was, like the army of Xerxes, made up 
of mercenaries. If ever a just cause was submitted to the 
ordeal of fire and battle, that cause was the one for which 
our fathers fought. If ever a conflict was flecked in every 
part of the field and in its every circumstance with the lights 
and shadows of heroism, that conflict was the one which our 
fathers waged and won in the war of independence. The 
names of the places and of the men of that great epoch are 
indelibly stamped on the heart of this nation; at least we had 
supposed it to be so. We have been accustomed to think that 
Lexington and Concord are names as immortal as Salamis and 
Zorndorf. We were taught in childhood to think of Bunker 
Hill as a place eternally sacred. We learned to regard Valley 
Forge as a scene of infinite sorrow which our patriot sires en- 
dured all winter long in order that their children might have 
an inheritance of freedom. In our school days we wept hot 
tears over the vision of those poor huts and naked bleeding 
feet and pinched visages and hatless heads of our brave fathers 
who suffered in that camp of mingled despair and glory. 


Now we are told that it is an outworn tale. A foreign rhyme- 
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ster, appointed to be laureate of England, not by merit, but 
because he was a protégé of Lord Salisbury, and a weak fugle- 
man of British conservatism, teaches us that our noble rebel- 
lion and immortal battle for liberty is a story to be forgotten 
in-order that the shipping interest may be promoted. 

Moreover, this poetical descendant of Shadwell and other 
heroes of “The Dunciad” finds a ready response in the canting 
press of the United States. We have not seen a reference to 
the laureate’s effusion in any American newspaper except in 
the form of a compliment to Austin’s miserable rot about our 
Revolution’s being an “outworn tale.” The leading news- 
papers of Boston, published within plain view of the Bunker 
Hill Monument, took up the sentiment of Austin and re- 
peated it with approval! I do not doubt that the sycophant 
journals are sincere in echoing Austin’s sentiment. They too 
think that our battle for liberty is something to be forgotten. 
Doubtless they think so because they have forgotten it them- 
selves—or perhaps they never heard of it! They are all of a 
kind. They are the organs of that commercial spirit to which 
love of country is a stranger. 

I noticed that on the morning of Patriots’ Day—that anni: 
versary of Concord and Lexington, which, by the law of 
Massachusetts, is a legal holiday throughout the State—four 
flags all told were displayed on Huntington Avenue: one was 
on the Copley Square Hotel; two were hung from the win- 
dows of the Hall of the Legion of Honor; and one was on a 
private residence! This display fairly expressed the remaining 
patriotism of a city once the glory of the world, but now sub- 
ject to a despotic commercialism that would not hesitate to pull 
down the monument of Bunker Hill and use the stones in 
building a dray bridge over the Charles River to Copp’s Hill. 

To Alfred Austin the American Revolution may be an out- 
worn tale; but to some of us it is a tale of glory and heroism 
for which, sooner than let it die, we in humble imitation of 
our fathers would gladly perish as a poor sacrifice on the altar 
of national independence. No, Mr. Austin Laureatus; the 
American Revolution is not an outworn tale. On the con- 
trary it will survive until poetical flunkeyism shall disappear 
from the earth. 
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THE AMERICAN DEMIURGE. 


Machiavelli has come again. The old apostle of intrigue 
has got to Washington and ensconced himself in the House of 
Representatives. There he is doing his perfect work. The 
question with him, as it has always been, is how to take ad- 
vantage of the situation. War with Spain has broken out, 
and ways and means have to be provided. In order to meet 
the excessive expenditure it has devolved upon the author of 
the Dingley Zollverein to devise a measure by which the thing 
is to be done. With the assistance of Machiavelli he has 
brought forth his scheme. We are to have $500,000,000 of 
additional bonds! In order to make them “popular”—in 
order that the people may have them and not the bondholders 
—the bonds are to be issued in 25-dollar bills and in multiples 
of the same. Note the latter clause—“in multiples of the 
same.” They are to be short bonds (only ten years) so that 
they may be soon extinguished. 

Meanwhile, the goldite newspapers are set to work to tell 
the people about this popular bond scheme—how patriotic it 
is and how the people are to be bondholders! All of them are 
to participate in the advantages of holding the public credit. 
It is openly admitted that such advantages are great; but in 
this case the people are to get the full benefit of the appreciat- 
ing bonds. 

All this is richness. Have we no memory? Have we no 
sense? Have we no perception of the thing that is intended 
in thisscheme? The 25-dollar clause is put in as a bait. Are 
the American people in a condition to pay for 25-dollar bonds? 
Have they even money enough to buy their provisions and to 
pay their debts? Are the millions who have been crushed 
under the criminal legislation of the last twenty-five years able 
to pay for a bond of any denomination under any circum- 
stances? Maybe it is the design to issue a few 25-dollar bonds 
and the remainder in “multiples of the same!” A few thou- 
sand 25-dollar bonds may be issued, and the remainder of 
the $500,000,000 be in thousand-dollar or ten-thousand-dollar 
bonds. According to current arithmetic a thousand and a 
hundred thousand are both multiples of twenty-five! Besides, 
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does not everyone foresee that long before the expiration of 
the ten-year period some Secretary of the Treasury will see 
“the necessity of refunding” these $500,000,000 into thirty- 
year bonds—in order to uphold the public credit? It is safe 
to say that under the existing powers not a single dollar of the 
aggregate would be discharged by payment at maturity. It 
is intended, in a word, to add the whole sum to the national 
debt. 

Moreover, we are told by the newspapers that at first only 
a small part, say twenty per cent, of the whole $500,000,000 
would be issued, and that this would be done according to the 
exigency. Is there anybody in America fool enough to im- 
agine that Lyman J. Gage, having the option of issuing $500,- 
000,000 of bonds, would not avail himself as quickly as 
possible of his power to throw the whole mass on the market 
in order that his friends of the Morgan syndicate might snap 
them up? Let no man lay the flattering unction on his soul 
that Mr. Gage is not a perfect gentleman when it comes to 
this kind of business. We can easily conceive the state of mind 
which he would be in with authority to sell $500,000,000 
of bonds. True, only $100,000,000 might be necessary, or 
$50,000,000, or no millions at all; but give the option to the 
present Secretary of the Treasury and be would experience all 
the hardships and pangs of insomnia until the last bond was in 
the hands of his friends. Then the American people might 
whistle. "We know these gentlemen perfectly. We under- 
stand their methods, and we await the issue. 

As we have said in our leading article for this month, we 
think that the intriguers will get their bonds. We think that 
the American people will have laid upon them the full $500,- 
000,000. That done, we shall join the catalogue of Euro- 
pean states that have a perpetual bonded debt. That signifies 
industrial slavery for American producers to the end of time. 
If the American people like this sort of thing, then we can 
only say that the American people like this sort of thing. 
But we add that they will get enough of it to satisfy them, and 
posterity will have to dance to the music. 
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ARE SPIRITS WISER THAN WE? 


If the dead live, what do they know? What is the limit of 
their perception and reason? Are they prescient? Can they, 
by study, understand the hidden things of the universe? 

Perhaps there is no question about which human beings 
hold more erroneous and unwarranted notions than about the 
limitations of spirits. In a vague way we who live in this 
ecnditioned sphere are wont to think that when we escape 
from it we shall be wise and good; at least it is imagined that 
we shall be wiser and better than we are in the present state 
of existence. 

Reasoning from this point of view we get a notion that the 
spirits are wise while we are foolish. But on what ground 
can this notion be verified? Why should the soul become wise 
and good simply by escaping from mortal life? It is indeed 
rational to suppose that death is an experience which can only 
be understood afterwards. To this extent therefore a soul 
may be wiser for going hence. It may also be wiser to a 
limited degree from entering into another scene, just as a 
traveller is wiser for going to Rome or Cairo. He sees many 
things that are new. 

But we should not suppose that a soul can become infi- 
nite simply by going through the narrow door of death. How 
should prescience or omniscience be acquired by dying? The 
conditioned soul, becoming the unconditioned, cannot, we 
think, any more than previously, divine the majesty and mys- 
tery of the universe. We cannot see how the unconditioned 
soul may be moved by emotions greatly above the plane of 
the present life; if so, whence should come the increment of 
strength and wisdom? No doubt the overwhelming splendor 
which so appalls the imagination of the living will continue 
to appall the disembodied spirit. To reckon that the soul 
becomes all-wise by death seems to us as irrational as to sup- 
pose that it becomes all-powerful. The greatest soul that ever 
lived in this visible temple of flesh could not after death, we 
think, any more than before death, exert an appreciable influ- 
ence on the motion of a world or on the order of events in the 
spiritual dominions. 


























CONCERNING OURSELVES. 





With this number of Tue Arena we conclude the XIXth 
Volume. Our XXth Volume will begin with the number for 
July. We are able from this pleasing crisis in our history to 
consider the past and to anticipate the future. 

Tue Arena, after an existence of nearly ten years, is in the 
full force and vigor of youth. It has risen on the wave of the 
New Era as if to greet the coming century. At no previous 
time has the approval of the public been more emphatically 
expressed, or the influence of the magazine been more widely 
disseminated. Our circulation now extends into all parts of 
the civilized world. Our subscribers are heard from as far as 
Hawaii; they speak out in Australia and New Zealand. 

We enter upon our new volume and new fiscal year with 
the highest prospects of a still greater extension of our infiu- 
ence and usefulness. Our number for July, being the initial 
section of a volume, will be of unusual value and variety. 
We wish, as it were, to observe the decennial of our birth. 
Our readers may look forward to the appearance of the July 
issue with confidence that it will be in the very van of hope- 
fulness and humanity; they will find that no preceding num- 
ber of Tue Arena has been better adapted to their desires, 
more fraught with valuable additions to current knowledge, 
more vehement in protest against false standards of life, more 
able and sincere in the advocacy of whatever tends to the 
betterment of prevailing conditions. 

It is our purpose in the July number to give an example 
of what a true American magazine should be. In doing this 
several elements of usefulness and power will be considered. 
The burning questions now uppermost in the thought and 
purpose of the American people will be frankly and fully dis- 
cussed. Social and economic themes will occupy a reasonable 
portion of space. Literature and art will be honored and ex- 
emplified in interesting productions. All the topics of current 
interest will be presented in the fearless and patriotic manner 
for which THe ARENA articles have become proverbial. 
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We address this message to our readers first, to our friends 
in general, and still more widely to the public. It is not con- 
ceivable that the public is unconcerned as to the great issues 
which are debated in Toe Arena. If the public be uncon- 
cerned about these issues, then Tue Arena is not unconcerned 
about the public. We expect, whether in discouragement or 
full spirits, whether in evil report or good, to prosecute this 
work. We intend to say what we were sent into the world 
to say, and to give to all patriots and friends of humanity the 
welcome opportunity to say what is in them also. 

Let every earnest son of man, therefore, give heed to the 
movement and purpose of the age as reflected in the pages of 
Tue Arena. Let every American citizen, in particular, lay 
to heart the weighty matters which are presented in this 
magazine. All we ask is that everyone for himself shall read 
and consider. Why not? Why should they having eyes see 
not, and having ears hear not? The vision of civilization is 
passing ever, as if in panorama, across the landscape. Why 
should any be blind? Why should any be indifferent? What 
is it to be indifferent but to act the part of the ostrich that 
buries his head in the sand and heeds not the oncoming army 
of Arabs or even the simoom? America is full of human os- 
triches who perform the coward’s act by sinking their head 
in the sand and saying, “All is well; there is no tribe of 
Arabs; there is no coming storm.” 

Tue Arena recognizes what is; it hopes for what shall be. 
It believes in the future; it turns from the past as from a 
gloomy and sorrowful conflict in which right has been cruci- 
fied and humanity left bleeding by the roadside. 

They who will join hands with us, let them speak. They 
who will rise up and stand and march with the column of 
progress, let them enlist. As a part of the beneficial work 
which is within the reach of every patriot, let him support 
the Magazine of the American People. Let him extend the in- 
fluence of THE ARENA among his neighbors and friends to the 
end that all may know the truth, and by the truth be made free. 
Let our subscribers renew before the expiration of their term 
and induce a host of others to join us, beginning with the 
great number for July. 






























































THE ARENA. 
The Mrena’s Free College Course of Eoucation, 


For the benefit of our readers we again detail the particulars of « 
College Course of Education by Home Study. Results have already prove | 
to us the acceptable nature of this arrangement to many of our readers 
and we trust to see the list much extended during the coming month. 2 
present time is an exceptionally favorable one for obtaining new subse ; 
ers. Our twentieth volume, which begins with the July number, will be « 
surpassing interest. Sample copies of late numbers, order blanks, eter, 
will be forwarded upon request to those who decide to make an effort 
obtain the requisite number of subscribers. To those who obtain less 
that number and do not find it convenient to complete the list, we will 
gladly pay the usual agent’s commission. We shall also be pleased to 
recommend suitable text-books for the various courses when necessary. 


The courses of instruction are under the direction of Prof. Lewis D. Sampson, 
director of the Chautauqua Extension Plan of Education, Valparaiso, Ind. He has a corp 
of skilled and practical instructors, who prepare the lessons in such a way as to lead 
mind of the student by successive steps over the various subjects. The numerous topics of 
the several subjects are taken up in logical order, and are drawn out and elaborated upon! 
with great care. 

Printed sheets containing assignments of these lessons are sent at regular intervals 
to the student, who is uired to make weekly reports upon those assignments afte 
closely studying the text. These lessons the student is required to prepare carefully and 
send in to the school for correction and criticism. 

The instructors carefully examine all manuscripts sent in, and return them, together 
with such criticisms, explanations, and instructions as are found to be necessary to the! 
student. | 

All papers that do not deserve at least 80 per cent are returned, and must be re-| 
written. In the correction of papers the instructors take into consideration writing, spell-| 
ing, composition, and every other feature that would add to the student’s knowledge,| 
proficiency, and advancement in the work. | 


THE COURSE OF STUDY. 


FIRST NORMAL COURSE. 


Students who desire to take the First Normal Course are allowed to choose the sub- 
jects that they may desire, which will embrace beginning or advanced work in any five of 
the following: Arithmetic, Grammar, U. 8. History, Geography, Physiology, Civil Goy- 
ernment, American Literature, and Beginning Algebra. Anyone who will get six yearly 
subscribers to THE ARENA Magazine will be given a full three months’ walk in the First 
Normal Course, without any other expense in any way. 


ADVANCED NORIIAL COURSE. 

The Advanced Normal Course consists of Composition and Rhetoric, also beginni 

or advanced work in English and American Literature, General History, Beginning or A 
vanced Civil Government, Civics and Political Economy, Latin or German, Arithmetic and 
First or Advanced Algebra. Students may select any five of the subjects named in the 
Advanced Normal. Anyone who will get six yearly subscribers to THE ARENA Magazine 
will be given a full three months’ work in the Advanced Normal Course, without any other 
expense in any way. 








SCIENTIFIC NORMAL COURSE. 

In addition to this there is the Scientific Normal Course, in which instruction is 
given in Higher on ay and Higher Rhetoric, Advanced Literature, both English and 
American, General History, Political Economy, Beginning or Advanced Work in Latin or 
German, Physics and any other science that the student may desire to study. Pupils may 
select any four of the subjects in the Scientific Normal Course. Anyone who will get six 
yearly subscribers to THE ARENA Magazine will be given a full three months’ work in the 
Scientific Normal Course, without any other expense in any way. 


THE TEACHERS’ COURSE. 


After the expenditure of much labor and time to ascertain the requirements of the 
several States, Prof. Sampson has prepared a Teachers’ Course with a view of meeting 
these requirements. 

This course is especially designed for persons who expect to be examined this sum- 
mer or autumn for teachers’ certificates, and the work will embrace questions and review 
work, with reading, in any subjects upon which teachers will be examined for any grade in 
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any city or State. Anyone who will get six yearly subscribers to THE ARENA Magazine 
wil be given a full three months’ work in the Teachers’ Course, without any other expense 
any way. 




















































THE COURSE IN JOURNALISM. 


This work is intended to train persons in clear, terse English and in news writing, 
editorial writing, literary methods generally, as well asa study of advertisements and the 
construction and proper use of the newspaper headline. Prof. Sampson is in'special charge 
of the Course in Journalism. Anyone who will get six yearly subscribers to THE ARENA 
Magazine will be given a fuil three months’ work in the Course of Journalism, without any 


other expense in any way. 
TIME AND EXPENSE. 


Each of these courses covers a period of twelve weeks, or three months, but those 
pupils who appear to have been diligent in the pursuit of their work, yet have been unable 
to finish within the time, will be allotted further time, which extension of time will be 
fixed by the instructors in the various departments. There will be no additional expense 
to the pupil for this. However, tardiness and carelessness will not be tolerated. Four 
terms of twelve weeks each constitute a year. 


TEXT-BOOKS REQUIRED, 


In the matter of text-books we have arranged with Prof. Sampson, in order to save 
the students any additional expense, to allow all students to use whatever text-books thev 
have or may borrow from their friends, whether they conform to ours or not. ‘The in- 
structors are familiar with text-books generally, and thus the inconvenience arising from 
this will be felt only by the instructors directing the pupils. 

Therefore, no one who has text-books on these subjects need buy new ones. No 
text-books are required in the Course in Journalism. Each student’s work, as it is sent in 
to the school for examination, will be taken up independent of any other student in similar 
work and independent of any other lessons which the pupil has reported or has yet to 
learn. ‘This is greatly to the advantage of those who are unable to do regular work. 


THE COURSE IN LAW. 


In addition to the many other courses of instruction which are given by the Chau- 
tauqua Plan there is a two years’ course in Law. ‘This course has been carefully arranged, 
and designed for persons who are unable, for domestic or other reasons, to attend the 
residence law department of the Northern Indiana Normal College. The course is divided 
into two years, the junior and senior. Each year is again subdivided into four terms of 
thirteen weeks each. This arrangement gives the student the benefit of the full fifty-two 
weeks in the year. Thus no time is lost. Anyone who will get eight yearly subscribers 
to THE ARENA Magazine will be given a full thirteen weeks’ work in the Course in Law. 
Important. Any student securing enough subscribers to defray the first year’s tuition 
expenses and do the Junior year's work in law at home by correspondence under Prof. Samp- 
son’s direction in this way, may, if he so desires, go to the Normal College at Valparaiso, 
Ind., at the end of said Junior year, and matriculate in the Senior class without examination, 
and by doing the Senior year's work finish at the end of the Senior year and receive the reg- 
ular degree conferred by that College upon students who have been in regular residence 
attendance during the entire two years’ Law Course. 


COMMERCIAL LAW COURSE. 


The Commercial Law Course given by the same plan of instruction covers six 
months’ work, and is divided into two terms of twelve weeks each. The methods‘of ex- 
amination which the pupil is required to undergo each week absolutely preclude the pos- 
sibility of one passing any part of the text without thoroughly understanding this branch 
ofthe law. ‘The same methods are followed in this correspondence work in law which are 
in operation in the regular residence law department of this college in the two years’ 
pourse in all the branches of the law leading to the degree of LL. B. given by this college, 
ander the authority of the State of Indiana. 

Club-raisers desiring a one-term course in commercial law must send us nine yearly 
ubscribers ; for the full course of two terms, twelve subscribers. 


SPECIAL COURSES. 


Anyone wanting special work in any studies may have full courses by the same plan ~ 
land methods. Write THE ARENA Magazine, naming the subjects in which you are inter- 
ested, and we will inform you the number of subscribers it will be necessary for you to 
procure. 

This special work may include proper direction and guidance in your first year’s 
ork in the study of Law at home, if you mean to put in a year at home before going to a 
law school. 





IF THE BABY IS CUTTING TEETH, 
Be sure and use that old and well-tried remedy, Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP 
for children teething. It soothes the child, soften the gums, allays ae cures 
wind colic and is the best remedy for diarrhea. Twenty-five cents a e. 
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Royal Netherlands and 
U. S. Mail Steamers, 


BETWEEN 


New York and Rotterdam, 


Via Boulogne-sur-Mer. 


New York and Amsterdam, 


Direct. 


Gen. Pass. Agency, 
39 Broadway, New York City. 
Gen. Western Pass. Agency, 
86 Lasalle St., Chicago. 











A Request to our Readersex 


Our readers will confer a favor upon the manage- 
* ment of this magazine by notifying them of thes 
eo address of any public library within the United 
we States which does not carry THE ARENA upon 
its list of periodicals. 
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THE ARENA. 


The Metaphysical Magazine 


is a strictly first-class scientific and philosophic monthly, de- 
yoted to the best and most reliable information and advanced 
thought-teaching, in occult lines. It is now in its fourth year and 
has unquestionably taken its position at the head of the move- 
ment. It ranks among the best periodicals in the world. 


ABOUT 1,000 LARGE PAGES EACH YEAR. 


EDITED BY LEANDER EDMUND WHIPPLE. 








ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION $2.00. 
25 CENTS A NUMBER. 
EUROPEAN SUBSCRIPTION iras. 


AT ALL NEWS STANDS OR MAILED POSTPAID. 


PEARLS. 


A HOME CIRCLE CLASSIC devoted to the cultivation of the Natural 
Mental Forces. 





EDITED BY ELIZABETH FRANCIS STEPHENSON. 





$1.00 A YEAR. 10 CENTS A NUMBER. EUROPEAN SUBSCRIPTION 6s. 
PEARLS covers all the reliable ground in the advancing 
mental and spiritual lines of occult teaching, in the purest, clearest 
and most loving manner, for the mother, the youth, and the child. 
It is calculated especially for home development according to the 
highest spiritual principles. It is thoroughly up to date, and will 
be maintained at the top by experienced and capable minds who 
have the best interests of the home deeply at heart. 
SAMPLE COPY 10 CENTS POSTPAID. 
Prospectus with exceedingly LIBERAL CLUB rates mailed on 
application. 
Both of these valuable mnagazines to one subscriber $2.75 a year. 


ADDRESS ... 


THE METAPHYSICAL PUB. CO., 
465 Fifth Avenue, : . ‘ New York, N. Y. 


When writing please mention THE ARENA. 






















































CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 


The Leading Penmanship Publication of the World. A Complete Home Instructor in 
Branches of Penmanship. A Genuine Work of Art—from 32 to 40 pages monthly. 

No failures possible in learning a Practicable Rapid Business Hand ¢f the 

lessons given in The Western Penman are followed. 

The Western Penman is strongly endorsed by thousands of teachers and pupils who have 

a magnificent style of writing by following its teach _ 2 
Office assistants have doubled their salaries by learning to write well from The Penman’s lesso' 
WHAT OTHERS HAVE DONE YOU CAN DO, © outlay is too small to be considered. 


A FEW POINTED COMMENTS: 


8. GoopsicHT, Vancouver, Wash.: scriber to your paper almost continuously since it 
Who ever saw a course of lessons in Business Writing — 4 odmire ite esasngnees enepest — consider 
t Pex method usiness —that 
before you began the publication of Tus Penman eae — yate % - an 


A. H. Stevexson, Bryant & Stratton Business College, 
Buffalo, N. Y.: FIzLDING SCHOFIELD, Utica Business College, 
You are turning out a large class of excelient penmen ° Utica, N. Y.: 


through the instructions given ao fully and ably through . lists becribers and 
your progressive and popular paper, and I am glad to know en eee ee sag WESTERN PE! 


thas your efforts are appreciated. MAN was the first periodical to introduce the muse 
G. C. Cayzon, Commercial College, Lawrence, Mass. : movement and unshaded up-to-date business writing, a 
It gives me great pleasure to say that I have been a sub- deserves whatever credit should be attached thereto, 


HUNDREDS OF OTHER PRACTICAL TEACHERS HAVE WRITTEN THE WESTERN PENMAN IN THES. 
TREND. ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS is a small estimate to place upon a model style of business 
A year’s subscription to The Western Penman may be worth more than that amount to you. 


Will You Risk It? Read This and Then Answer. 


OPINIONS OF PALMER’S PENMANSHIP BRUDGET FROM THE 
HIGHEST AUTHORITIES: 
W. E. Dennis, 357 Fulton S8t., Brooklyn, N. Y., 





E. M. BARBER, Expert Accountant, One of the Leading Pen Artists of the world: 
> : " , The Budget came all right. I do not hesitate to say @ 
Treasury Department, Port of New York: taking it altogether as a guide and instructor in all kinds o 


I have just completed a careful examination of your | penmanship, from practical writing to the various kinds ¢ 


new Penmanship Budget, and the best commendation ican | Oruamental work, it is the best thing of the kind I ¢ 
ive it is the wish that every boy and girl in America who saw for a moderate price. 

fi learning to write would buy a copy of it, and faithfully If we chaps could have had a budget of pen work lik 

follow your excellent lessons in business writing. It would | this, with the good sensible instructions that it cont 

save them a good deal of travel in the wrong direction, when we were boys, we would have learned what we dic 


and, therefore, much regret as they grow older. learn in half the time. Your Budget is not only = u 
ful but a beautiful thing as well. Every boy a a 
should have one. 


Palmer's Penmanship Budget is a magnificent boo 
of 128 pages, 1044 x8 inches. It is a complete school o} 
enmanship. About one hundred leading penmen 
usiness writers have contributed to the boo . Iteco 
tains a full course of lessons in muscular movem 
business writing, lessons in automatic and pen letter 
ing, lessons in illustrating and pen drawing, lessons fi 
flourishing, and hundreds of illustrations busine 
and ornamental penmanship from masters. Nowhe! 
else in the world can so much fine penmanship phe 





for so small an outlay. Price, postpaid, $1.00. 
Alphates, a standard work of 32 alphabets in lette: 
and wri & Price, $1.00. The Western Penman, a 
year, 0c. Total value, $2.50. 


H « Send ONB DOLLAR, mention 
A Special Offer : fr¢OR8 DOLLAR, mente 
the above will be mailed you, postpaid. THIs WILL BI 
THE Best INVESTMENT OF YOUR LIFE. 


SAMPLE COPIES. —If you want to see The Western Penman before subscribing, send 0c. for 


sample copies, Address 
Western Penman Publishing Co., 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 
When writing please mention Taz Arzna, 
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$3.00 a Year. 
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I would have CURRENT LITERA- 
TURE if it cost me $5.00 each month in- 
stead of 25 cents. In CURRENT LIT- 
ERATURE I get more for the money 
than from any other investment I ever 
made. I am astounded that you can find 
so much that is good, that is bright, that 
is entertaining. Indeed, one would be a 
glutton to wish for more. — PAUL D. 
REESE, Rome, Ga. 


1 have enjoyed the present number of 
CURRENT LITERATURE through and 
through. It is a mine of entertainment. 
I read very little, but I read IT.— LLOYD 
MIFFLIN, February 26, 1898. 
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SPECIAL OFFER. 











Mention THE ARENA, send 25 cents, and you 
will receive a three months’ trial subscription to 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 








Address 


CURRENT LITERATURE, 
Bryzuat Building, 55 Liberty Street, New York. 
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When writing please mention THE ARENA. 
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THE INGERSOLL 
YANKEE WATCH... 


The cheapest known, yet fully guaranteed. 

A marvel of cheapness and utility. 

Just the watch for Hunting, Camping, Fishing) 
Yachting, Bicycling and general use; of good ' 
pearance and a reliable time-keeper. 

Absolutely guaranteed for one year. 


DESCRIPTION. 


‘The Yankee’”’ a Senet Spe styles of Bn, Roman and Arabic ; and two styles of finish, gilt and 
The movement used in the watch is the smallest and most compact lantern pinion movement t made. 
plates, its extreme thickness is only 15-32 of an inch. It has a patented winding arrangement, with polished spri 
encased in a barrel, thue giving maintaining power. Also second hand, patented escapement, 240 beats per minute, a 
is short wind. The movement is covered a cap, which, screwed fast to a collar, holds it in posi , strengthe | 
the case and makes it practically dust proof. Weight, complete, only 35 ounces. Less than four turns will run € 
movement for twenty-four hours, and the average power of the spring will run same about thirty-three hours. } 


{ 
! 
t 
t 


SENT BY MAIL, PosTPaID, FoR $] OQ. 


Continental Circulation and News Bureau, 
203 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


$1-00 LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN. $13 
el ciel cama 


A SOLID GOLD 14K FOUNTAIN PEN, in engraved hard rubber holde 
simply constructed. Never blots or drops ink on the paper while writing; mo 
satisfactory Fountain Pen made. 





EQUAL TO A REGULAR $2.50 PEN. 





To introduce, mailed complete, boxed, with filler, for $1.00, which is 
than the price of gold pen alone without the fountain attachment. It is gu 
teed; your money back if you want it. 





Continental Circulation and News Bureau, 


203 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


DR. ey ne Sats oe on eee Kingstom 
Special tb, Hillopatb, Vital Vital Magnetic tive The Riopect, 
onere., wenvous Romi aliment AND ) MENTAL DELUSIONS, ALL "KINDS OF HEADACHES AND PAINS, 
Hay pore. © Paresis, Epilepsy, Amnesia, Hysteria, Melancholia, Meu 
Irritabl —~ ences, Stammering, Dysmenorrhoes, Kleptomsaia, Asthma, Insomnia, Monomania, Paral 





nstipation, St. Vitus Dance, Writer's Cramp, 








Dyspeps: 
bulism, a Rheumati ections. 
ANCERS REMOVED wwrNouT USE OF KNIFE. 








Special attention given to yt Sexual Disorders. ng thinking themselves incurable of any of the 
other ving failed, should try —— B.-. treatment. School of Suggestive T 
cal instruction and work given to physicians and pit Fm. 4 Terme for treatment, length o! ree for stade etc., 







oR. Cc. O. Susan. KINGSTON, N.Y. 


When writing please mention THE ARENA. 


‘ Bite 
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THE ARENA. 


FREE mit FREE 


The Misses Bell’s Complexion Tonic 
FREE THIS MONTH. 


‘DO NOT MISS THIS CHANCE, 
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In order that all may be benefited by their Celebrated Complexion Tenic, The Misses 
ell, of 78 Fifth Ave., New York City, will, during the present month, give to all callers 
> their parlors, one trial bottle of their wonderful Tonic absolutely free, and in order that 
hose who cannot call or who live away from New York City may be supplied also, they 
4ll send one bottle to any address, all charges prepaid, on receipt of twenty-five cents 
stamps or silver). ‘This 


LIBERAL OFFER 


sould be embraced by all. The Complexion Tonic has been used for years in personal 
eatment, and is guaranteed to remove Freckles, Moth, Blackheads, Oiliness, Roughness, 
hlarged Pores, and all imperfections of the skin, making the 


COMPLEXION BEAUTIFUL 


> matter how homely it was before. Do not fail to take advantage of this liberal offer, 
yd call for one trial bottle, or send twenty-five cents (stamps or silver), and it will be 
imt, all charges prepaid. ‘The Misses Bell’s Book, ‘‘ Some Secrets of Female Beauty,” 
ll be sent free upon request. All communications are treated strictly confidential. 


Address THE MISSES BELL, or 


ne (6. sere... 2 ee 


When writing p'ease mention THE ARENA. 
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THE ‘OVERLAND MONTHLY... 


[ESTABLISHED 1868, BY BRET aT 








w- At either the ... 
Leland Stanford Jr. 
University 
ow oF the 
University of 
California 
In open competition to | 

all who aid in extend 
ing its circulation. 
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ce 
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FREE 
Scholarships 


THESE SCHOLARSHIPS INCLUDE FROM ONE TO FOUR YEARS’ COURSE, in- 
cluding board, lodging, and free railway fare to the University from any part of the 
United States or Canada. 





CANDIDATES HAVE A YEAR FOR PREPARATION ; but if no preparation is needed, | 
such as comply with the conditions may enter the University next term. 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY is the only representative magazine of the virile West. 
For twenty-nine years it sold for $3 a year. It is now only $la year. Send 5c. for — 
sample copy, or stamped envelope for particulars of scholarships. 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY PUB. CO., sAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 








HERE'S A ——p 


20" Century Dinner 


THAT IS A DINNER. 
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of the Choicest and most 
A Sx Course Dimmer {i.ine o: Health Foods ait 
and reci f of 
menu -¥ pes or the preparation Of each dish, to 


You will make up your mind that Health Foods can 
© bepe & your howe when You hare served thts dinner. 
lo manufacture ‘oods, fully 
and recommend them. — - 


Good Health Magazine ‘*yesrsold. The 
Published monthly, handeomel y illastrated, 66 


America. 
5 He 5 = ag home reading of interest to every member 


Price, $3.50 to $12.50. 


; oy) practical cabinet made. Sample of goods sent 
free. Cabinets sent on trial. Sure to please. Bath 
room and sanitarium combined. The ladies’ friend. 
Gives youth and vigor. Cures rheumatism, neuralgia, 
la 1a gripe, colds, liver and kidney trouble. Makes clear 

and soothes the nerves. 
See Our Red Letter Offer for 80 Days. in 


Our inte books, “Power of Heat” and 


“Health and uty,”’ sent free for a few days. but « home magazine 
og SOR Bates Eatin tt ewe, races 


Good Salary and Liberal Commission to Good Agents. 


Send your address at once, you will not regret it. 


ROBINSON THERMAL BATH 60., Send ‘DINNER, PREY orinc, amps: for Single sop 
909A Summit Street, - Toledo, Ohio. SS ee ee Creek, rc 
When writing please mention THE ARENA. 


structive subjecte, the kit Mind of of readi 
Pe — ng every mother 


Edited by Dr J, H RELLOGG, author 
standard books for home reading. sa 
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ff Wassar Graduate (85) * 
a Pa. D.. Pre the eminent Sate | ke Roy C. Cooley, 
a D., Professor of Chemistry at Vassar College, has 
© SPECIFIC Feaca. and Geen’ Wate. 


thick, new growth sithin two weeks pA oF 


cts wholly 

thick, new gow sand, POSITIVELY ResToRES NAT- 
COLOR TO GRAY HAIR. 

an atom of dye, lead, or substance. 

grommets refunded if you are not satis- 

Large dou bottles, $2.00. Awarded only 

medal granted to any Hair Remedy at the World’s Fair. 

Pac-simile of award on each bottle. 


& #2 Imperial Skin Food vt vt 
ves 


Paton $3.00 FOR LARGE JAR. 
50c. tion THe ARENA, and we will send 
tt illustrated book 

tti, Modjeska, Pro- 

numerous other high 


GAGE DRUG & CHEMICAL CO. (vept. 8), 
N. W. Cor. Drexel and Oakwood Bivds. - - Chicago, Ill, 


eorreresy>h 


Fae fl dota 


ee ane 


BOAT MEG. co 
Newest Thing Out. 


Benefit 
‘ Promotion 
Z1an .. 


A splendid two-piece * 
BICYCLE SUIT 
for either sex, latest style, 
finest all —- 
$10.00 each, can She atm 
by joining our club. 
Drop a postal card to-day to 
The International Magazine, 


358 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











The American Home-Maker 


is a large, attractive, and entertaining — ladies’ 
family magazine, containing 16 pages — 64 columns. 
The contents include stories by the best authors, 
departments devoted to the household, fashions, 
humor, and everything which goes to make a com- 
plete modern magazine of interest to every member 
of the family, and especially the ladies. We aim to 
make it the best magazine of its kind, and to do this 
alarge circulation must be secured. To introduce 
The American Home- Maker into every home a spe- 
cial subscription price of 
Ten Cents per Year (12 Issues) 

has been made for a limited time. This price has 
never before been offered for a full year’s subscrip- 
tion toa magazine. Ourobjectis to give subscribers 
the benefit of the lowest possible price, believing 
that this course will beappreciated. Your subscrip. 
tion is solicited as a trial, and we are satisfied that 
you will get many times the worth of your money 
and continue. Send your name and full address, 
enclosing ten cents (silver or stamps) to 


THE AMERICAN HOME-MAKER CO., 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
cure for drunkenness, 


ANTI- “LIQUOR which can be given at home 


with or without the knowledge of th drinker, and 
will completely stop the desire for liquor. Women 
can secretly administer Asti iqeer 2 and eff 

cures. It is perfectly with full 
directions in a peas sealed wrapper on receipt of 
price, ONE DO 


SEARLES CHEMICAL COo., Syracuse, M. Y. 
Full information gladly mailed free. 








BOSTON & MAINER.R. 


rote Seashore 
Lakesandlountains. 


SUMMER TOUR BOOK 


just issued by this company gives a list of 


over 
1000 
SUMMER RESORT 


hotels and boarding houses, tours, maps, etc. 
Will be mailed free upon request, together 
with catalogue of .... 


4 ILLUSTRATED 


DESCRIPTIVE 
PAMPHLETS 

of the most interesting sections of New Eng- 

land. 


ADDRESS, 
Cen. Pass. Dept., B.&4M.R.R. 
BOSTON. 
D. J. FLANDERS, Gen. Pass, and Tkt. Agt. 


When writing please mention THE ARENA. 
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BLIN ON) SS PREVENTED. 


® The Absorptic~ Trea nt a Success 
& in treating all for »s oi \\.- cased eye: ithout Knife or Risk. 
Over 75,000 treatments given at our institution in ’g7. 


Representative people from all parts of United States 
and Canada endorse this institution. 


“‘Do Not Wait to he Blind.”’ 


Thousands Have Everything to Gain and Nothing to Lose. ‘Deol the Seven Large Build aves Qo 
Pamphlet L Free, describing home treatment and institution, the largest and most successful in America. 


THE BEMIS EYE SANITARIUM, - Ctens Falls, New York 





A Sharp Point 


can be kept on Dixon's American Graphite 

is without breaking off every = 

They write smoothest and last longest. Ask 
your dealer for 


DIXON’S PENCILS 


or send 16 cents for samples worth double the money. 


Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N.J. 





WITH 
1898 


Ross hor? Frank R. mi Co., La Crescent, Miva ed 





BICYCLES K 
AT $60 American Hammock 6 GI, oes jaan 


cam it parties. Be 
NO OTHER WHEEL IS WORTH MORE! out pre Sole Wm yal .% 
Catalogue free. 
GorMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. Co., Chicago. WN 4 
“Agencies all over the world.” : NATURAL 





ABS 





FOR c oF 
CHAMP JO /y oll Bun 
7 i —avA — ee 1 Oe 





Better a Going to etal 


The Hawaiian Islands have more to attract 
and fascinate, from a traveller's standpoint, 
than any spot whatsoever. Hawaii is in- ; 
deed the ideal he 

“ISLAND PARADISE.” K. 8. Mead & Prentiss, Ohteago, TIL 

The splendid steamers of the Occanic Steam- 

ship Co. sail twice a month. Send five cents & GOUT & RHEUMATISIV 


postage for “ Hawaii,” a pamphlet of choice Usethe Great English Remedy 
photogravures, to 


OCEANIC STEAMSHIP CO., BLAIR’S PILLS Fy 


Safe, Sure, Effective. 500. & $1 RCM) 
114 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. DRUGGISTS, or 224 William St., N. Y. Mes . 


When writing please mention THE ARENA, 
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€. Ds = vr enforth, 


amissioner at Patents, 


v a, D.C., who is also a retired pliy- 
sicia: : + Tnot only know from analy 
t REGAN’S RHEUMATISM REME 
: is an exceedingly efficacious prepara- 
i in, butalso from actual experience, and I 
artily endorse its highly medicinal and ra- 
pni an ete as being a superior com- 
‘or all forms of rheumatism, neural- 
lumbago, ete. I firmly believe it will 
bt a cure in every case where given a fair 
” If you are asufferer from rheuma- 
no matter how severe or long standin 
ive this remedy a trial. Remember, if t 
} = aes your money will be cheerfully 
Sent on receipt of price, $1.00 per 
ttle. "Send _ booklet telling ali about 
Rheumatism an 


REGAN’S| 


RHEUMATISM 
| REMEDY. 


JAMES T. REGAN ©O., Boone, Iowa. 
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| WRAY REFRIGERATOR 
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AND COLD STORAGE CO., 


30 Mill Street, Kendallville, Ind. 
No 


or Foul 
Smell in 


McCray’s Wood or Tile-Lined 


FAMILY REFRIGERATORS. 





UBSTANTIALLY built and well insulated, with 
a view to cleanliness and convenience, as well 
as economy in ice, The aut tic circulation of 
cold air is perfect, If you will send us measure- 
ments we will build the refrigerator to order so that 
it will fit in the nook intended for it. 
Keep out the iceman and have him deliver ice 
from the outside. Catalogue No, 3 FREE. 
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ORIENT “STANDARDS,” $75. 


VERITABLE POEMS IN METAL. 





Vv aV, Ts ta th tats 


ORIENT “SELECT” MODELS. 


Price according to equipment. 


These models are exponents of the highest 


art in Bicycle building. 


Material 
terial, THE 
ae VERY BEST. 


dial 


ORIENT “ SPECIALS,” $50. 


ogether with our Read and Track Racers, — Tandems, Triplets, Quads, Quints, 









BOSTON BRANCH, 
194 Columbus Ave. 


ets, Septuplets, Octuplets, Nonoplets and Decemtuplets, make the most com- 
e line ever shown by one manufacturer. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


WALTHAM MFG. CO., 


Twenty-one models in all. 


ttWALTHAM, MASS. 


When writing please mention THE ARENA, 





GE CO., 


» Ind. 


ison 
Foul 


all In ae | 
; Pxuact Size, 
-Lined Mothees:-- Childtes., Wives. “Swantheacta: 4 


Made to order, from any kind of photograph, Fasvens like a brooehy) in 
elegant present ; a beautiful souvenir; useful, durable, inexpensive. 


ulated, with Send any size or kind of photo with name and address — a 
on mom plainly written on back, which will be returned to you © 
cu on oO CRE ae Pest in, ee 


S measure- unharmed or or disfigured in any mianner.*. 2%." . + sue 
rder so that 


deliver ice LARGE SIZE like cut, ene for 50c., three toe 

EE. clading a handsome 14K. rolled gold. hardyet 
brooch, in blue and gold, black and go'd, pink’ 
white and gold, or in plain black enamel or @ 
Hand painted in water colors, 35c, REN 


SMALL SIZE ‘like cut, one for 25c., ‘three for 
clading one handsome gold-plated brooch, Hank 


"a in water colors, 35c. extra each. 4 
LS. SCARF PINS, 14K rolled plate gold setting, § den. 
in water ¢olors, 75c. 7 


t. LINK or DUMB-BELL CUFF BUTTONS, 14h 
» highest gold, $1.00 pair; in Water colors, $1.50. 


SHIRT WAIST BUTTONS, pate nt back, 14K 
gold, 4 in set, $2.00, finished in water colors # t 
HE LATEST OUT. 


Ps 
pe 
; 


| 
BEST. 


, Quints, 
ost com- 


ROPER 


We are the iMgest mamjufacturers of Miniature ing 
in the word. ses 
Owing to. the epeeha lew price we are making, to introdga 
goods, we must"invariably have cash with the order. * 
- correspondence. Send st»mp for higtily ilastrated, 
a work Of art. d 9 


Salesladies and Salesmen wanted, no experience r 


OUR GUARANTEE: If goods are sot satisfactory, n 7 
be refunded; or new photos furnished. “ 


Rstimates furnished from one dozen to. ove million buttons: ff 
tising purposes, political campaigns, gfe: Schoo! 
clubs, etc., of every description, 


L. P. DAVIS CO.,. Dept. s, Chic 


whe fey duc ye Ae. none 





A Delightful Dentifrice 
Always the Same 
1859-1897 


I. Single price 
Il. Double quantity 


(liquid and powder) 


Ill. Triple Value 


Antiseptic, wholesome and fragrant. 
by dentists, physicians and druggists. 


SAMPLE FOR THREE CENTS, 
RUCKEI ena 
NeW York 


: = 
of typewriting is never Li t? 
intil you try a 
e HA MMON D No. 2. 
4 el to the touch fect aad peri 
t : ustic to the touch. pertec 

. n 8 : oan speedy enough to write 206 words a 
rinut vives as clear and uniform an impression as if 
‘ print | freedom 


lurability insures satisfaction and 
f repair. Its portability recommends 1 for 
urposes. But ita chief point.of excellence is 


dard Typew riter’s the bes it y of its work, to which thousands of users cam 2 
New Models 


> a friends loser and attract new ones, by 
ME diilerent merit and unfailing service 403 & 405 East 62d Street, New York Gity. 


. ‘ ? Send a 5-cent stamp to the HOME Cr 
| OFF, SEANANS & BENEDICT and a correct Map of the World .. 
* $27 Broadway, New York will be mailed to you, aa 
> ; sale ‘ + a 7 “S . 
«<q When writingplease mention THE ARENA, ) 5. Lv “9 
sy en ‘meh ss oF ‘alee RESET 
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